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CHAPTER XV. 


ROSLYN DECIDES. 

Some time elapses before Roslyn appears—so 
long a time that Duncan begins to fear she will 
not come—but at last the door uncloses slowly, 
and she enters. 

The recollection of when and how they parted 
last is not much in the mind of either. Since 
then, time seems to have stretched out intermin- 
ably to Roslyn—a new life filled with new emo- 
tions, and lately pierced with keen pain—while 
Duncan is thinking so much of her that he has 
not time to think of himself. He is struck, as he 
comes forward and takes her hand, with the 
change in her of which Mrs. Parnell spoke ; it is 
almost intangible and quite indescribable, but he 
sees it, though she smiles and lifts her eyes with 
the old frank look of welcome 

“T am glad to see you back again,” she says- 
“When did you return ?” 

He answers her question—speaking half-me- 
chanically—and then they sit down and look at 
each other—he with an anxious inquiry that he 
cannot disguise, she with a shrinking from scru- 
tiny that he observes in her for the first time, a 
feeling which makes her rush into speech, since 
he does not speak at once again. 

“ Have you been to Verdevale? — But of course 
you have, or you would not have known that I 
was here. ‘They must all have been delighted to 
see you.” 

“ They were all very kind in welcoming me,” 
he replies; “but I confess I did not think as 
much of their welcome as perhaps I ought to 
have done, for I went to see you, and you only.” 
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“Did you?’ she says, in a tone of surprise— 
then there flashes into her mind for the first time 
a recollection of his words when they were to-— 
gether last, and the color on her face deepens. 
“T only came into town this morning,” she adds 
hastily, and not very relevantly. 

“I know,” heanswers. “I also know why you 
came,”’ he goes on, thinking that it is best to plunge 
into his subject at once. “ Will you let me speak 
frankly to you? Lovelace has told me his story.” 

She changes color again—to paleness now— 
But she shows no sign of astonishment, for some 
instinct has warned her that it is with regard to 
Lovelace that he is here, 

“Yes, you may speak frankly,’ she answers, 
“but I do not know that there is anything to be 
said—concerning Mr. Lovelace.” 

“There is this to be said,” Duncan replies, 
“that I blame myself for having gone away with- 
out previously telling you of his engagement. It 
is true that I warned Aim, but I should have 
known that it was a position of great danger for 
any young man—and for your sake, I ought to 
have been thoroughly open on the subject. I 
might have foreseen what would happen.” 

“Do you mean with regard to me?” she 
asks. Unconsciously she lifts her head proudly. 
If she is miserable, she does not mean to be 
weak, “So far as Iam concerned, nothing has 
happened, except that I have come here to avoid 
meeting a man who has behaved in a dishonor- 
able manner.” 

The curl of her lips, the light in her eyes, give 
added emphasis to her words—words that in their 
trenchant clearness astonish Duncan ; for though 
Lovelace has spoken of her scorn, he is not pre- 
pared for so explicit an expression of it as this. 
He feels for a moment uncertain how to answer. 
He has not come with any intention of pleading 
his cousin’s cause—yet his next words are words 
of apology for the young man. 

“T understand your indignation,”’ he says ; “ but 
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it is only just to remember how greatly he was 
tempted. I have had to remember this in judg- 
ing him. No doubt with him, as with many 
another man, love surprised him.” 

“« That may be,’’ she repliesg “buthad jhe not 
time to think?” Hadvhe any right, aiiy excuse,to 
come day after day, to ride, to walk, to talk, to 
imply all and more than all that he said at last ? 
It is not his fault that I am not the most miserable 
woman on earth. But why do I talk of it?’’ she 
breaks off abruptly. ‘“ You see thereis nothing 
to be said. That he is engaged is enough for me. 
I do not wish ever to hear his name again.” 

“ But,” says Duncan, watching her closely as 
he speaks, “it is possible for engagements to be 
broken—and it is also true, as he has suggested, 
that there may be more honor in breaking than in 
keeping an engagement, under such circumstances 
as these.” ’ 

“ Has he suggested that ?” she asks, the color 
flashing into her face again. ‘‘ Surely he does 
not think that it would matter an iota to me if his 
engagement was broken to-morrow ?” 

“ He did not venture to say that it would in- 
fluence you,” Duncan answers. ‘“ He told me 
that you had refused to listen to his love. But 
I—”’ he hesitates a moment, then goes on, speak- 
ing a little more quickly than usual—“ I know how 
far pride can steel a woman’s heart, even against 
the man she loves. SoI have come, not as his 
advocate, but as your friend, to ask you, in the 
name of our old friendship, to tell me the truth, 
and give me the right to serve you. If you mean 
exactly what you say in declaring that you wish 
never to hear his name again, then I pledge my 
word that he shall go away, and that you never 
shall hear it again. But stop and think whether 
you do mean it. If you care for him—as it is 
very natural that you should—don’t make the 
mistake of sending him away for a scruple of 
honor. I frankly tell you that he is not a man 
whom I should select as the man for you to 
marry; but if he is the man you love, you must 
decide whether or not you will trust your life to 
him. I appeal to you as a woman, not a fanciful 
girl, and I beg you to believe in the sincerity of 
my desire to secure your happiness.” 

* Could I know you and doubt it?” she asks 
in a low voice. The serious gravity of his ap- 
peal has affected her as strongly as he could pos- 
sibly desire. All the feeling that has filled and 
swayed her since she parted with Lovelace, seems 
suddenly calmed—whether by the power of the 
voice that has addressed her, or by the weight of 
responsibility thrown upon her, she does not 
know. Perhaps it is the latter, for a recognition 
of all that depends upon her reply makes pas- 
sionate haste impossible, As she looks at him 
he sees in her eyes—eyes that never seemed to 
him so beautiful before—the spirit of reasoning 
womanhood to which he has appealed, 





“I will answer you as you deserve that I 
Should, with perfect candor,” she says. “You 
ask if i really mean what I say in wishing that 
I might never hear Mr. Lovelace’s name again. 
An hotr ago I thoight so¢ but wounded" pride 
and indighation had’so much © do with the feel- 
ing. that perhaps it was not real.. What I, feel 
now is that whether or not thére would be any 
excuse for his conduct, there would be none for 
mine if I listened to the suit of a man who is 
engaged ‘to marry another woman, or if I per- 
mitted him to break that engagement in order 
that I might listen to him. You talk of a scruple 
of honor ?—but surely that is more than a scruple, 
if there be such a thing as honor.” 

“ You are right,” he says, “ it is more than a 
scruple; it-is a very grave question of honor. 
But you cannot blame me for thinking more of 
your happiness than of anything else.” 

“ Yes, 1 blame you,” she’ answers, “ because 
you ought to judge for me as you would for your- 
self—and what have I ever done that you should 
think so much of my happiness ?”” 

“Never mind about that,’ he says. “If I 
choose to make your happiness my care, that only 
concerns myself. What I desire to know is, how 
best to serve you. I see the situation—your 
heart is on one side, your pride, your conscience 
on the other, How to reconcile them is the 
question,” 

He rises, walks across the floor to a window, 
and stands there for a minute looking out, though 
evidently seeing no feature of the prospect before 
him. Roslyn sits motionless and silent. Once 
she uncloses her lips to speak, but closes them 
again without uttering a sound. What can she 
say? Has he not stated the matter truly? If 
she contradicts him how can she state it better ? 

“ Please do not talk of it any more,” she says, 
with child-like simplicity of manner, when he 
again resumes his seat near her. “I only want 
to be let alone. I came here in order that I 
might not see him again. If I am foolish enough 
to care anything about it, I do assure you that I 
am at the same time wise enough and honest 
enough to despise myself for doing so. All is 
said in the fact that he is engaged. I will not 
hear anything beyond that.” 

“ But if he were free—pardon me that I must 
ask this—if he were free, would you forgive 
him ?” 

** Why do you ask ?” she says, shrinking away 
from the directness of the question; and turning 
her face so that he could not see it, she gazed 
straight out of the window with eyes as unheed- 
ing the green beauty they rest upon, as his had 
been just before. “I will. not entertain the 
thought of his breaking his engagement; and I 
beg you to let him know that it would be useless 
for him to do so,” she goes on, “ He cannot 
mend one dishonor by another, and you are the 
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last, the very last person in the world, whom I 
should have thought would ‘be the advocate of 
‘such a thing,”’ 

“I am not the advocate of it,’’ he answers. 
“You mistake me entirely if you think so. 
But engagements are often broken—indeed they 
seem very much made to be broken at the present 
time—and I confess that I am thinking much 
more of your happiness than ‘of Lovelace’s 
honor.” 

« But it is my honor as well as his that is con- 
cerned,” she says. “* What should I be if I 
listened to him now while his engagement exists, 
or if I suffered him to break it in the hope that I 
would listen to him ¢4en? Do you think I do 
not know and feel how generous, how more than 
generous you are!’’ she says, turning towards 
him with eyes full of unshed tears, “But you 
think too much, far too much of me—and indeed 
there is no need for you to consider this affair so 
gravely. I do not look as if my heatt was break- 
ing, do 1?” 

If the smile with which she says this is brave, 
it is also tremulous. And the man before her— 
the man who would give his heart’s blood to 
serve her—feels that he is utterly at a loss to know 
how that service shall be rendered. He hesitates 
an instant, gazing at the bright face which is now 
overshadowed by the change so intangible, yet 
so marked, which had struck both Mrs. Parnell 
and himself, and then takes her hands abruptly. 

“You have fenced me off,” he says; “ you 
have not spoken the whole truth to me! How 
can I appeal to you more strongly and directly ? 
—how can I persuade you to be perfectly frank 
and trustful? I can only say; Roslyn, that I 
think I deserve your trust; I can only implore 
you to give it me! Tell me if you love this man 
so that his going will make you miserable, so 
that his staying—if he could stay with honor— 
would make you happy ?” 

He speaks with such passionate earnestness, 
that Roslyn’s tears are ready to overflow, and 
there is a choking sob in her throat which she 
can scarcely swallow. But she makes a great 
effort and does swallow it, and force herself to 
speak calmly. 

“ There is no such 7/,” she answers, “ no such 
possibility—and_ if there were, how do I know 
that it would make me happy? I do not know; 
so I beg you to do nothing in my behalf, Let 
him go—make him go! That is all I can say.” 

She sinks back in her chair as she ceases speak- 
ing, and looks so suddenly pale, so much ex- 
hausted, that he sees it will not do to press her 
farther—even if farther insistance would be 
likely to tell him more than he has learned 
already—and this he doubts, So he takes her 
hand again—this time with a gentle friendliness. 

“* My dear child,’ he says in a soothing and 
persuasive tone, “ you must forgive me for tor- 





menting you in this way. But remember how 
you have been our pet, how we have ‘wanted 
to keep you always bright and glad, and how 
little I at least like to be baffled by the fate 
that has brought this cloud upon you. I feel, 
too, that it is my fault; that I am accountable 
and responsible—and hence I have endeavored 
to see if it could not be taken away. I thought 
you might be like other girls—that love and it’s 
gratification might be all in all 10 you—but F see, 
and I am proud to sée, that you think more of 
honor than of Jove; and would rather suffer than 
be happy unworthily. You leave me, therefore, 
nothing to say but God bless you and good-bye.” 

He goes without another word, and before the 
echo of his footstep has died away, Roslyn’s 
shield of bravery and pride is gone, and she is 
sobbing like a heart-broken child. Hardly until 
this moment has she realized what has been 
offered her, and now the realization comes with 
the sense of final loss. She feels perfectly as- 
sured that had she uttered a word expressive of 
her desire that Lovelace should remain, Duncan 
would have smoothed matters to that end—and 
the temptation was not so sharp when it was 
offered, as now when it is passed. We are doubt- 
ful of the value of many a thing while we hold 
it, which seems to us absolutely good after it has 
escaped from our grasp. 

Before her passion of grief has quite exhausted 
itself, Mrs. Parnell comes in—knowing that Col- 
onel Duncan is gone—and great is her astonish- 
ment at the scene before her; for the matter had 
seemed to her very simple. If Roslyn cares for 
the man, she has but to say so, and with an unex- 
ampled generosity, Colonel Duncan is ready to 
play the part of fairy god-father, and bring the 
affair to a happy conclusion. If she does not care 
for him, she has also but to say so, and the matter 
is at an end; in either case Mrs. Parnell fails to 
perceive any need fortears. And here is Roslyn, 
lying prone on the sofa, her face buried in a 
cushion, her hands clenched passionately, her 
lovely hair all disordered, and her whole form 
shaken with convulsive weeping ! 

The intruder upon this storm of grief—for such 
Mrs. Parnell feels herself to be, for an instant— 
pauses and regards with mingled distress and 
amazement, the prostrate figure before her; hesi- 
tating whether to advance or retreat. But aftera 
moment’s indecision, she yields to her impulse, 
and going forward, puts a kindly arm around the 
girl’s shrinking form. 

** My darling,” she says, “how sorry I am to 
see you so much distressed. Is there nothing I 
can do for you ?” 

“ Nothing at all,” answers Roslyn, battling with 
her sobs and choking them down; “I am a 
fool, Aunty—a fool!—and you ought to despise 
me'!”’ 

.“ Why, my dear?” asks Mrs. Parnell; and 
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seized with sudden uneasiness, she adds gravely, 
“ Are you going to marry Mr, Lovelace, Roslyn ?” 

“ Do you mean that you would despise me if I 
were ?”’ asks'the girl. 

Mrs. Parnell does not answer. at ‘once; she 
looks at her niece apprehensively, restraining 
the inclination she feels to answer the question 
just proposed, strongly in the affirmative—for she 
does not understand how anybody with a due 
sense of honor, could think for a moment of over- 
looking the breach of honor which Lovelace has 
committed. Hot words were quivering on her 
lips, but she is old enough to have learned that 
violence is much more likely to injure than to 
help a cause—particularly in a case of this kind. 
She speaks quictly, therefore, but there is an un- 
conscious inflection of coldness in her voice, 
which is. very perceptible to her hearer. 

“TI confess, my dear, that I should be very 
sorry to see you do anything which, I am con- 
vinced, would make. you miserable for life.’’ 

Roslyn smiles. bitterly, as she pushes back the 
damp tendrils of hair that are clinging to her 
brow and cheeks, and looks up frankly. 

“ You will not be called upon to despise me, 
or to be sorry for me, either, Aunt Lavinia,’ she 
says—* at least for this reason. J have some 
sense of honor, He is engaged to another woman, 
and I have told Colonel Duncan that I will not 
suffer him to break the engagement for me.” 

“ Thank God!” says Mrs, Parnell—and she 
bends and kisses the tear-stained victor, adding, 
“ You are right—and some day, my dear, some 
day you will be as glad as I am now, that you 
have come to this decision.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 


GEOFFREY'S GOOD OFFICES, 

When Colonel Duncan reaches Cliffton, he 
finds Lovelace impatiently awaiting his return, 
That gentleman would not have hesitated to 
present himself at Verdevale, had his cousin not 
anticipated him; but, knowing well the destina- 
tion of Duncan when he rode off alone, even his 
audacity|was .not equal to following, He felt 
quite certain that, with any provocation given, 
Duncan would summarily warn Mr, Vardray .of 
what was going on, and then, he was well aware, 
all hope of seeing .Roslyn would indeed be at an 
end. He is inclined to think that it is at an end 
now—that the warning has probably already been 
given; but possessing a sanguine temperament, 
he still hopes that fortune may befriend him ; the 
fortune that so far in his graceless life has be- 
friended him to a remarkable degree, 

He sits all morning on the piazza which com- 
mands a view of the road by which his cousin 
must return, smoking, and making a vain attempt 
to read the newspaper he has placed on a chair 





beside him. But it is only his eyes that are on the 
printed columns. . His mind is occupied by dis- 
agreeable thoughts of various kinds and degree; 
thoughts which will obtrude themselves, though 
he would fain shake thz2m off. Hislittle “ affair” 
with Roslyn is by no means the only, or the 
most serious, embarrassment on his hands. Being, 
however, the latest, and having in it elements ot 
attraction as well as of annoyance, it is that 
which principally engrosses his meditations, as he 
watches the smoke curl away from his lips, and 
directs an impatient glance toward the distant 
point of the road at which Colonel Duncan’s 
figure will first appear, 

“ He stays long,” Lovelace thinks with some 
irritation, “I wonder if he means to spend the 
day! Ifso, by Jove !—Ah, there he is now !”— 
he exclaims aloud, as a horseman comes gallop- 
ing into sight. 

“TI have been expecting you for some time,” 
he says, as Colonel Duncan dismounts and is as- 
cending the piazza steps. “I suppose, however, 
you have been to Verdevale—and, as I can testify, 
that is rather a difficult place to tear one’s self 
away from.” 

“I have been to Verdevale, yes—but not all 
the time,” answers Colonel Duncan; and as he 
sits down and takes off his hat, the other thinks 
what a young and handsome man he looks. 
“ After leaving Verdevale, I went on to Kirton 
and paid a visit,’ he continues. ‘ Miss Vardray 
is there,” 

“Indeed! With whom?” 

** With her aunt, Mrs, Parnell, who lives in 
that place. I tell you of her whereabouts be- 
cause she has gone there to avoid any possible 
chance of seeing you again—such a chance as she 
thought might occur at Verdevale.” 

* Thanks, you are very kind,”’ says Lovelace, en- 
deavoring to hide his chagrin. “ It is always kind 
to give a man a bit of cheering news, But may 
I ask why, Miss Vardray thinks it necessary to 
resort to such extreme measures to avoid me? I 
have certainly not evinced any intention of 
troubling her,” he adds, in a tone of petulant 
pride. 

“ Did you ave no such intention ?”’ asks Dun- 
can, looking at him keenly. “ Not, however, 
that you are to imagine that she anticipated or 
feared anything of the kind. She only thought 
it probable that you might be at Verdevale, and 
that for her to avoid seeing you there would ex- 
cite attention—so she went to Kirton where there 
would be no difficulty.” 

“ Very considerate of her!” says Lovelace, 
dryly... “1 suppose, then, she would decline 


‘ positively ta see me if I called?” 


“ She certainly would,” says Dunean. F 

“ One might think,” remarks Lovelace, after a 
short silence, during which he has been consider- 
ing the by no means agreeable information he 
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has just received—* one might realiy think that 
it was a crime to love a woman, and an insult to 
tell her of that love.” 

“ And was it not an insult to have wooed a 
woman as if you were free in honorto do so; and 
then in the same breath with your declaration of 
love, to have told her that you were already en- 
gaged to marry another?” asks Duncan sternly. 
“There may be women—no doubt there are 
women and to spare—who would think lightly 
of such a breach of honor, but Roslyn Vardray is 
not of the number. I was sure of that even be- 
fore I saw her.” 

“ And I presume you have been made more 
sure by seeing her,” says Lovelace. ‘“ Well, she 
need not disquiet herself, nor exile herself from 
home for fear of my persecutions. I had almost 
decided before hearing this to leave at once, and 
now J am quite decided. I shall go this after- 
noon.” 

“It. may be the best thing you can do,” says 
Duncan, quietly. “If you see any mode of re- 
treating with honor from your engagement to your 
cousin, and if you believe that your happiness is 
really to be found here, then come back—but 
otherwise, it is best for you to go, and best for you 
to stay,”’ 

“JT shall be likely to stay,” the other replies, 
“ If I could retreat with honor from my engage- 


ment, I could not possibly live on air. That set- 
tles the matter for me.”’ 
In his heart Duncan thinks that it is well 


settled. If Roslyn had said a word, he was ready 
to do anything, to make any effort, any sacrifice 
for her sake; but she said no word to demand or 
to authorize any step on his part; and since he 
has seen her—has seen her firmness and her 
pride—he is satisfied that it is best for Lovelace 
to go. Had she been what his fancy pictured—a 
girl with whom passionate love overpowered 
every other consideration—the matter would have 
been different, he would then have acted accord- 
ing to his first impulse ; but now he believes that 
she has the sense and the resolution to conquer 
her love, (if love it be!) at the dictate of honor, 
and he knows clearly how much better it will be 
for her to do so, than to marry Lovelace, if not a 
single obstacle stood in the way of the last. 
Lovelace, meanwhile, is the prey of many con- 
flicting thoughts and feelings. Quite unintention- 
ally he has brought matters to a crisis that does 
not suit him at all, His flirtation with Roslyn 
has ended disastrously in all respects: in none 
more than in driving him away from the place 
which he desires to eventually possess. To re- 
main now is more than he can make up his mind 
to do in the face of his host’s distinct, “ It is best 
for you to go ’—yet to go is a very disagreeable 
necessity. Finally he determines upon a com- 
promise. He will leave Cliffton, so as not to be 
under. the surveillance of his cousin, but he will 
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not leave the neighborhood—at least not now, 
Pride, pique, interest—the desire to achieve a 
more satisfactory climax in some way—all unite 
in influencing him to stay, and his resolution is 
taken to do so, 

He does not announce this resolution definitely 
to Duncan, but he does decline the offer of that 
gentleman’s companionship into Kirton. “ Of 
course I shall drive in with you and see you off,” 
says the latter, in hospitable desire to speed the 
parting guest—not, as Lovelace suspects, because 
he wishes to make sure that his guest really goes. 

*T hope you will not do anything of the kind,” 
says the young man coolly, “ for if you drive into 
Kirton, it will only be to say good-bye to me at 
the hotel instead of here. I shall not leave by 
the afternoon train, which is a slow one, but 
shall wait for the midnight express.” 

“Why not wait here, then?” says Duncan, 
though he knows the suggestion to be useless. 

“To give you the trouble of sending me in at 
midnight ?”” says the other carelessly. “ That 
would be a fine idea! No, thanks—I] shall go 
in this afternoon.” 

So, when the afternoon comes, he drives away 
with the cordial farewell of his host ringing in 
hisears. Nor is this cordialty other than sincere. 
Colonel Duncan likes the young fellow, with 
all his faults, and is genuinely sorry for him at 
present—more sorry, undoubtedly, than there is 
need for his being, were he but aware of the 
the truth. But our feelings mostly outrun or fall 
short of the occagion for them—seldom corres- 
ponding in exact degree to the demand made 
upon them. 

Lovelace calls at Verdevale and makes his 
adieux--which fact surprises the family very much. 
Geoffrey, in especial, is astonished and suspicious. 
it flashes upon him with the force of an instinc- 
tive conviction, that there is some connection be- 
tween Roslyn’s going to Kirton, Colonel Dun- 
can’s return, and this man’s departure. He drove 
Roslyn into town himself; and he remembers 
now .how pale and preoccupied she looked. 
Jealousy suggests an unworthy thought to him 
again, and he wonders if she did not go» to 
Kirton in order to meet Lovelace there before his 
departure—which he shrewdly argues to have 
been in some way a necessary consequence of 
Colonel Duncan’s return. 

These thoughts are strongly in his mind when, 
Lovelace’s hurried visit over, he stands on the 
piazza watching that gentleman drive away, and 
debating in his mind whether he will not ride 
into town and see for himself the extent of Ros- 
lyn’s infatuation and duplicity. He is only de- 
terred from doing so by a feeling that to act the 
spy, im even the least degree, is a very unworthy 
part to play. It is impossible to say how his in- 
decision would end, did not a slight chance de- 
termine the matter for him. While he still stands 
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with a gloomy brow, saying to himself, “If she 
has a secret, is it any of my business to pry into 
it? No—I will not interfere and act. like a 
sneak !’’ a servant on horseback rides up and gives 
two notes to him. 

One is for himself and one for Roslyn, and 
both are evidently from the same person. He 
opens his own and finds that it is an invitation to 
an informal dance that evening at the house of 
a young lady in Kirton, well known to them both. 
She signs herself, “ Your old friend, Rose Gil- 
ray,” and never before has Geoffrey felt so 
warmly conscious of the claims of old friendship 
between himself and the bearer of that name. 
Go? Of course he will go—and he will make 
it his instant duty to carry Miss Gilray’s note to 
Roslyn, and persuade her to go also. The ex- 
cuse he wants is given him, and sending word to 
Miss Gilray that he will report to her in an hour, 
he orders his horse at once, 

When he dismounts at Mrs, Parnell’s gate and 
walks up to the door of the house, it is with not 
a little fear of what he may enter upon. He 
almost wishes now that he had not come, that he 
had remained away until certain that Lovelace 
was out of Kirton. 

‘** How like a spy and a sneak I shall feel if 
I find them together—as no doubt I shall !’’ he 
thinks, with a song impulse to retreat. It is too 
late for retreat now, however: if any one is in 
the drawing room he must have been seen from 
one of the windows—so he pulls the door-bell 
and hears the peal ring through the spacious, 
silent house. 

Into the broad hall with its waxed floor, its 
old claw-footed furniture and pleasant lounging 
chairs, comes a neatly-dressed maid, who says: 

“ Walk in, Mr. Geoffrey, and I'll go up and tell 
Miss Roslyn you’re here. I don’t expect she’s 
awake yet.” 

*“ What!” says Geoffrey, so much surprised that 
he forgets to be relieved, “ Isn’t she down ?” 

The girl looks at him, in turn surprised, What 
is he thinking of, to imagine that a young lady is 
likely to be down from her siesta with the sun 
two hours high! 

“O, no, sir,” she says in a tone of rebuke. 
“ But I'll let her know that you are here,” 

She goes away up the wide, shallow staircase, 
and Geoffrey, sitting down in one of the inviting 
chairs, revolves the situation in his mind. Has 
Lovelace been here and gone? Clearly not, for it 
has been too short a time since he left Verdevale 
for that. Has he an appointment yet to come? 
Hardly possible, or Roslyn would surely be ready 
to receive him, knowing that railroad trains, like 
time and tide, wait for no man, But can it be 


that he will go away without bidding her farewell 
at all? Such a proceeding can have only one 
meaning, the young man feels, and that he is not 
prepared to credit. 


Altogether the mystery puz- 





zles him, and when a clock suddenly chimes out 
on the stillness, striking the hour, he starts, for 
the distant whistle of a railroad train answers it, 
and he says to himself that Lovelace is off. 

“ Roslyn must have known that he was going, 
and she must have come here to avdid him,’ is 
Geoffrey’s next thought as he sits patiently wait- 
ing. ‘“ What the deuce doesit all mean? Only 
yesterday she talked of him in a way that showed 
she was very near caring for him. What has 
happened since then? Iam not a curious fel- 
low, as a general rule; but I shou/d like to un- 
derstand this.” 

No explanation comes while half an hour wears 
away in drowsy silence; then a door opens and 
closes again in the upper regions of the house, a 
pair of high heels and a trailing dress are heard, 
and around the bend of the staircase Roslyn comes 
into view, prettily dressed and smiling—only a 
slight heaviness about the eyes (which might pass 
for the effect of an interrupted siesta), making 
any difference from her ordinary appearance, 

“ Geoff, what do you mean by disturbing one 
at such an hour as this!’ she exclaims. “ Have 
you come to pay me a visit because I happen to 
be away from home for a day? Of course, I 
should be glad to see you at a reasonable hour— 
but to rouse one in the middle of a warm after- 
noon is so provoking.” 

Her petulance pleases rather than annoys 
Geoffrey, for he thinks, reasonably enough, that 
she would hardly speak so if his coming was se- 
riously disagreeable to her, 

‘I am sorry to have disturbed you,” he says. 
“It is true that I might have sent this note to 
you, but I brought it, because I wanted to take 
your answer with my own, to Miss Rose.”’ 

He gives her Miss Gilray’s note, and watches 
her as she readsit. No flush of anticipated pleas- 
ure comes to her face, no light to her eyes. 
When she reaches the end, she looks up and says 
quietly : 

“Tam sorry you took the trouble to come just 
for this. I don’t care to go.” 

“Not go!” he exclaims. “ Why not?” 

“ Because I don't care to, Isn’t that reason 
enough ?” , BADine: é 

« No,” he answers, “I don’t think it is. Miss 
Rose will certainly expect a better one. «And 
your not going will be all the more ble 
from your being in town. What possible,excuse 
can you give? You, know they count—that 
everybody counts-——on you.” , 

She makes a gesture. of ip nee. , 

“ Let them,” she ar ope no. reason 
why I should constfain m to do what I don’t 
want to do, merely because le expect it of 
me, Geoffrey, please don’t worry me. I will 
not go.” : 

Geoffrey's face grows dark. He knows what 
this means, and looking steadily at the counte- 
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nance before him now, he sees that some of its 
bloom is gone, and that the heaviness of her 
eyes may be the result of weeping. 

‘“‘ | am sorry to worry you,” he says, “ but Iam 
bound to tell you that very disagreeable things 
will be said of you if you decline this invitation 
without being able to give any good excuse for 
doing so. It will be known that you are in town, 
it will be remembered that you have never failed 
to appear on such an occasion before, and of 
course people will draw an inference—an infer- 
ence that mayor may not be true; but that in 
your place, I should dislike for them to draw.” 

Her eyes kindle as she meets his gaze, and she 
lifts her slender neck with the air of pride that on 
rare occasions belongs to her. 

“I do not in the least understand what infer- 
ence you mean,” she says coldly. 

“Do you not? Then I must remind you that 
Mr. Lovelace left this afternoon—and I am sure 
I need not point out what connection people will 
find between that and your refusal to go toa 
dance.” 

Despite her utmost power of self-control, she 
cannot prevent a change of countenance which 
tells him that his news zs news to her—but for the 
rest, she has herself well in hand, and bears the 
ordeal gallantly. 

“ Has he gone?” she says. 
that he—was leaving so soon. 
tain ?” 

“ He was at Verdevale an hour or two ago on 
his way to take the train in Kirton, he said, bade 
everybody bood-bye, and left a message with my 
mother for you,” answers Geoffrey. “ That is 
all I know. I suppose he has gone. His trunk 
was along, and Colonel Duncan wasn’t,” 

He regards her keenly, as he utters the last 
words; but her face does not betray her further. 
She only looks down nervously, closing and un- 
closing the fan she holds. 

“ You see how the matter stands,” the young 
man goes on stiffly. ‘ Your name has been very 
much coupled with Lovelace’s lately, and people 
will say—well, you can imagine what they will 
say. Of course it is nothing to me whether you 
go to the dance or not—further than that I should 
be sorry for you to be the theme of such gossip as I 
know will be the result of you not going. You 
must decide, however.” 

There is a moment’s pause. A breeze blowing 
lightly through the hall, brings a fragrance of 
roses and jasmine with it from the garden behind 
the house ; the clock ticks; the sunshine streams 
on an old engraving of the * Death of Montgom- 
ery,” and Geeffrey has no instinct of what cause 
he is pleading—for whom he has won—when 
Roslyn, looking up presently, said : 

“I do not believe that any such result would 
follow my not going to a stupid party inthis warm 
weather; but since you have thought fit to say 


“I did not know 
Are you cer- 





such things fo me, perhaps somebody else may be 
found foolish and ill-natured enough to say them 
of me; and so I will go.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 

Fortunately for Geoffrey’s peace of mind, he 
has no intuition of how Miss Gilray is engaged 
when he calls at her door half an hour later, and 
is informed that she is out, He scribbles a few 
lines on his card accepting her invitation, and 
then continues his way out of town—for he is 
charged with the important commission of having : 
an evening dress sent to Roslyn. 

The young lady whom he has failed to see, is 
mot very far away. A few squares distant, her 
pretty pony phaeton is drawn up close to the 
side-walk, and she is talking eagerly to a gentle- 
man, who is no less a person than Mr. Lovelace. 
She was driving rapidly down the street when she 
saw him sauntering under the trees, with the low 
sunlight streaming on his handsome face and 
figure; and having met him once or twice during 
the past few weeks, at Verdevale, she instantly 
conceives the idea of securing him for her even- 
ing’s entertainment. It is the work of an instant 
to utter his name and draw up her carriage by the 
spot where he pauses. 

“ How fortunate that I should meet you, Mr. 
Lovelace,” she says eagerly. “I was just think- 
ing of sending a note to Cliffton, asking if you 
will not come to a little dance at our house this 
evening. Pray, don’t say no, for in that case I 
shall feel sure that you scorn anything like village 
festivity.” 

“ You are very kind, Miss Gilray,’”’ says Love- 
lace, ‘‘ and nothing would give me more pleasure 
than to accept your invitation, if I was not intend- 
ing to leave Kirton to-night.” 

“ But why should you leave it—at least until 
late—and I beli@ve there isa moon? You only 
mean that you are going out to Cliffton, do you 
not ?” 

“ I regret to say that my meaning is I am going 
to much more remote regions. I leave on the 
midnight express.”’ 

“QO, but don’t leave!” says the young lady 
pleadingly. “ Is there any very particular reason 
why you should? Can you not stay until to-mor- 
row? Can I offer you no inducement to stay? 
Nox even a dance with Roslyn!” 

Few things could have been more distasteful to 
Lovelace than is the arch expression which ac- 
companies the last words; but they suggest a 
thought to him. He is really yet undecided 
whether or not to leave on the midnight train ; 
and also wholly undecided whether or not to 
make any attempt to sec Roslyn before he goes. 
He was debating this question mentally, when 
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Miss Gilray stopped him—and now her words 
suggest to him a solution of it. By yielding to 
her request, he provides himself with an excuse 
for not leaving ; and although he entertains little 
hope that he will see Roslyn, there is a shadow 
of a chance that he may do so, and have an op- 
portunity, not of his own making, for speech with 
her. These reflections pass swiftly through his 
mind before he answers : 

« You tempt me very much; and since there is 
no pressing reason for my going to-night, I think 
1 will defer my departure in order to accept your 
invitation. It will be a pleasant memory to carry 
away, as a close to my very pleasant visit to this 
part of the country.” 

Miss Gilray is delighted, and expresses her de- 
light frankly. Then, urging upon him. that he 
must not change his mind, that he must not fail 
her on any account whatever, she drives away, 
charmed with herself and her capability to grasp 
an opportunity. 

Whether or not Roslyn is charmed with the re- 
sult of this capability when she hears of it, “ is 
quite another thing,” as the old Jacobite toast says 
of the King and the Pretender. 

“So glad to see you, my dear,” says Miss Gil- 
ray, meeting her effusively. “I have a pleasant 
surprise for you. By the most delightful accident 
I met Mr. Lovelace on the street this evening, 
and induced him to delay his departure—of 
course you know that he was intending to leave 
on the midnight express—in order to be here to- 
night. Are you not heart-broken at the thought 
of his going? I am sure I should be, if he were 
my admirer.” 

Roslyn puts up her lip and her shoulder with 
pretty carelessness. Her start had been too slight 
to be noticed, and she is buttoning her glove, so 
that her eyes do not betray her. 

“ Heart-broken !” she says. ‘ That is very 
likely! Of course I am sofry Mr. Lovelace is 
going, but somebody else will take his place—or 
if not, we shall manage to exist without him. 
‘Men may come and men may go’—and it-isn’t 
worth while to mourn over their coming or going.” 
Then, walking to a mirror to scrutinize herself, 
“How do I look to-night, Rose ?” she asks. 
“Without flattery, mind. I ask because I have 
not been very well to-day.” 

“I never saw you looking better,” replies Miss 
Gilray with emphasis. “ Your dress is so very 
becoming.” 

“] sent for it because it is the most becoming 
dress I have,” says Roslyn, looking at herself ap- 
provingly. Glad is she that she did send for her 


prettiest toilette; that she did rub the color into 
her glowing cheeks, and summon light to the 
starry eyes that look back at her from the mirror. 
Her object was that nobody should be able to say 
that she is mourning for Lovelace ; but now that 
she hears he is himself to be present, she is doubly 





determined to look her best, to seem her brightest. 
“ He shall know that I was under the impression 
that he was gone,” she thinks, with a sense of 
cordial gratitude to Geoffrey for having made her 
come. 

Geoffrey, who was standing at the foot of the 
staircase waiting for her in rather a dejected mood 
—for up to this time he has not been forgiven, 
but has been treated with an appalling dignity and 
reserve—is altogether surprised by the tone of her 
voice when she comes down and lays her hand on 
his arm. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


ALIX’S FAITH. 


BY MARIAN C. L. REEVES. 

« Not a natural death !”” 

The doctor’s words are repeated in an awed 
undertone of several voices, that thrills through 
the hush of the death chamber. 

“ Not a natural death !” 

The windows are set wide to the sunset and the 
evening breeze, and a long shaft of ruddy light 
slants through the elms, and flickers mockingly on 
the dead, upturned face upon the bed. A gray, 
hard old face, narrow and cold, in which, if any 
but a narrow, sordid soul had lived, it could 
hardly have found a more unfit dwelling place. 

And now there are no tears shed for that soul’s 
flitting. There have been handkerchiefs applied 
to eyes watching round this death-bed for days 
past; but that they have been performing a mere 
act of supererogation, is obvious by the eager 
glances full of wonder, not of tears, disclosed on 
their hurried removal at the doctor’s verdict. 

* Not a natural death!” 

It is Cousin Janet Scrymgeour, who is the first 
to recover herself. She adjusts her spectacles, 
and looks sharply round upon the assembled com 
pany of mourners, every one of whom may have 
something to gain, and certainly nothing to lose, 
by their rich old miserly cousin’s demise. Yonder, 
with his hands folded resignedly on the gold head 
of his cane, and his own shining white-fringed 
head bent over, sits Cousin Barham, and his trim 
little wife, the model of respectability, beside him ; 
it is clear as the sun, that neither of these could 
have anything to do with an indecent hurrying of 
their kinsman out of the world. Next them, in 
the great arm-chair, her pretty feet hardly touch- 
ing the floor, John Wilmot’s gay little widow has 
started from her lounging posture, with a rustle of 
silks and ribands, and a frightened look in her 
pretty blue eyes, for love of which John Wilmot, 
poor fool, had left her all his fortune to bestow 
upon some other man—at least, as much of it as 
is not frittered away beforehand on her gew-gaws 
and her furbelows. As for any part of the fortune 
of old Cousin Grimsworth lying dead yonder, it 
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has always been thought in the family that he is 
the last man in the world to leave it to such a 
little gilded butterfly ; and the little gilded but- 
terfly herself is of the same opinion, though she 
has fluttered in here with the rest. The wide 
circle is completed by a timid, deprecating matron 
in rather shabby widow’s weeds, seated on the 
sofa with a youthful edition of herself on either 
side. It isto this matron that Miss Scrymgeour ad- 
dresses herself, rather sharply : 

“ Where’s your son, Roger, Cousin Fleming, 
that he’s not here to-day, as he should be ?” 

‘¢ He—he did come with us, Cousin—” faltered 
the poor little woman, for whom the disapproving 
shake of the iron-gray curls and rustle of the iron- 
gray silk dress are quite too much. “ He came 
with us this morning—he must be out attending 
to the horse or something—for we borrowed Mrs. 
Brownwell’s carriage—” 

All at once she becomes aware that she is talk- 
ing more than Cousin Janet Scrymgeour consid- 
ers permissible to her. So she stops short in a 
confused way, with a frightened glance toward 
the dead man on the bed, of whom she stood in 
awe enough also while he lived. 

But Miss Scrymgeour’s impatient movement 
is not altogether for Mrs. Fleming: it is that, at 
mention of Roger Fleming, there is a little stir in 
one of the windows, where a small figure sits half 
hidden by the curtain’s drapery. Dr. Hoskins 
comes pointedly forward towards it. 

“Perhaps you can tell us something of this 
mystery, Miss North? You were nursing the 
patient—” 

Alix North makes a shrinking movement, as if 
she would fain have drawn back further into her 
hiding place. She says faintly : 

“T have nothing to tell.” 

“Yet you were alone with him when he died. 
You were alone in the room for some hours be- 
fore, so I am told.” 

The girl’s white lips move—just once; but no 
sound comes from them. She sits there with her 
hands clasped on her knee, her small dark head 
bent on the window-frame behind her. Her lips 


* move, but no sound comes from them; it is Mrs, 


Fleming’s voice that breaks the silence : 

** If Alix has been in this room all this while, 
she must have seen my son, who came up here, at 
once, on our arrival, to see Cousin Grimsworth, 
My son could tell us if anything was amiss when 
he came in.” 

The Doctor turns and looks at the speaker. 
“At what‘ hour did you arrive, madam? My 
patient has been dead some time, from an over- 
dose of laudanum, The bottle that contained it 
has been removed. If Mr. Roger Fleming”— 

He is cut short by a hand upon his arm. 

“Stop, Dr. Hoskins, I have the phial. I— 
I—you need look no farther for the guilty 
one.” 





She stands there in the midst of them all; in a 
sort of stony calm that may well be taken for 
sheer hardihood, She puts out a firm hand to the 
doctor, with the empty phial in it. 

“Good Heavens !—Miss North !” 

“T have the phial. You need look no farther 
for the guilty one.” 

There is a strange monotony in her voice: 
much as if she had learned certain words by rote, 
and could repeat those, but no others. Yet, what 
need of more? Out of herown mouth she stands 
conderaned, 

A stir throughout the room, a movement of 
horror, a low, breathless murmur of indignation. 
All those eyes are fixed upon the girl standing 
there still and unmoved, as if turned to stone. 
Cousin Janet Scrymgeour is, as usual, the first to 
break the silence. 

“ Why, it is impossible! Nobody does a thing 
like that, without a motive. And the child can 
have had no motive. She is not even of the blood, 
only a far-away cousin of his wife’s, and can't 
have expected to gain anything at his death.” 

“There you are wrong,” says the doctor, 
startled out of his proper reticence. ‘ Blood or 
no blood, she has been nursing him for months, 
and old Grimsworth left her in his will’® — 

He recollects himself; but not in time to pre- 
vent the astonishment which runs like a thrill 
through the room. Darker looks than before 
are fixed onthe girl. It was bad enough to have 
hurried the old man out of the world: but to have 
hurried him out, and to lay hold on the worldly 
goods which he must leave behind— 

Cousin Barham is shaking his venerable head 
ominously over such iniquity as that. Little 
Mrs. Wilmot is shaking hers also: but it is over 
the information given by the way—*“ ‘nursing 
him for months,’—and with Cousin Grimsworth’s 
temper! Why, it was enough to drive the wretch 
into madness and murder!” 

It is Cousin Barham who proposes that the ex- 
amination of the guilty creature (in the name of 
the ladies in this room assembled, he refuses to 
insult womanhood by calling her a woman,) shall 
be conducted otherwhere than in the lifeless pres- 
ence of the generous protection she has so foully 
betrayed, lf Mrs. Barham and Cousin Scrym- . 
geour would be so good as to remain here until 
some one should be sent to their relief, it might 
be advisable to remove the prisoner. 

Dr. Hoskins informs him somewhat dryly, 
that she cannot just yet properly be called the 
prisoner; although of course it is their duty not 
to lose sight of her until she is duly taken in 
charge by the’law. Certainly it will be better to 
remove her. 

Every one is standing now ; so every one shrinks 
out of her pathway, as Alix North moves me- 
chanically toward the door. Mechanically—she 
does not appear to see or to heed anything about 
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her, until Mrs. Fleming, who is nearest, in her 
effort to escape any possible contact even with the 
touch of the creature’s dress in passing, steps 
backward and pushes against a light chair behind 
her. The sound of its fall, crashing in the sti!l- 
ness, startles Alix, and she lifts her eyes from the 
floor, full upon the shrinking woman before her. 
Alix stretches out both her hands, with a passion- 
ate, imploring gesture. 

“ Mrs. Fleming, you have been my friend— 
you cannot turn from me so—you at least have 
one word for me—” 

**One word, yes!” The elder woman tears 
her dress out of the girl’s trembling grasp. “I 
have been deceived in you, Alix North—I never 
thought to let creep into my heart, a treacherous 
viper—” 

At last, the icy calm is broken up: the passion- 
ate torrent breaks forth in wild sobs that convulse 
the girl’s slight frame. She has flung her arms 
up with one desperate “God help me!” which 
sounds like blasphemy on the lips of one who 
has dared to steal His power over life and 
death. She sinks down, cowering at the feet 
of that homely woman who is turned into an 
avenger, 

“—a treacherous viper, striking in the dark. 
A poor, defenceless, old man like that! Don’t 
dare to touch me, girl.” 

“ Mother—Alix !” 

It is another voice: another spectator of the 
scene is standing in the doorway. A man pushes 
his way through the group gathered there, and 
stoops over the wretched girl, and tries to raise 
her from the floor. 

But she only shudders from him, covering her 
face. 

“ Alix—Miss North!” 

She puts out her hand with a desperate gesture 
—of fear—of abhorrence. 

“ Mother, what is this?” 

“The foulest murder, Roger—that wicked, 
wicked creature there, whom we all loved—O 
what an escape for you, my poor, poor boy!” 

But Roger has turned to Doctor Hoskins, who 
is saying sternly: 

“It is too true, Fleming. He lies dead yon- 
der; and by no natural death. Miss North has 
been alone with him for hours: she confesses to 
the deed, and gives up the empty laudanum phial 
in proof of it.” 

“ Alix,” calls the young man’s thrilling voice, 
“ Alix, have you no word to say in explanation 
of this accusation?” 

But she makes no answer—unless it is an an- 
swer to bury her face deeper in her shaking 
hands, to cower yet more abjectly there at his 
mother’s feet. 

And he— 

He stoops and gathers her in his arms, holds 
her against his breast, standing confronting them 





allso, They all see she resists; but still he 
holds her fast, confronting them with a proud 
flush upon his face. 

“If Alix North was guilty, 1 am guilty more 
than she. If she gave up to you the empty phial, 
she but took it up, empty, where I had laid it 
down.” 

There is an indistinct murmur throughout the 
group about him. Mr. Barham moves a sfep 
nearer, as if it were a duty to arrest him without 
a moment’s delay; then slinks back, as he finds 
the others have done. But Mrs. Fleming’s voice 
rings out in scorn : 

“ He is mad—mad—you are all mad, to be- 
lieve him! My Roger a murderer! He says it 
just to shield Alix North. It is impossible!” 

He gives his mother one glance of utter confi- 
dence, and goes on speaking as if there had been 
no interruption. 

** You all see how she has shrunk from me. It 
is because she saw me set that empty phial on the 
mantel, and steal out of the room, cautiously, not 
to awake her sleeping in her chair at the bedside. 
When I had driven my mother and sister over, 
I came upstairs here, being told that Miss North 
was in my cousin’s room—had been sitting up with 
him all night. I found, as I opened the door, 
that she had fallen asleep at her post, after her long 
watch. I found more than this: that the poor old 
man (you all know to what paroxysms of pain he 
was subject, and how he dreaded them), however, 
had provided himself against a recurrence; he 
was lying lifeless on the bed, an empty phial 
clutched fast in his already cold and stiffened 
fingers. 

“Life was already extinct, beyond a hope; I had 
no time to deliberate. The thought flashed on me, 
to save him from the appearance of suicide; and 
I put the empty phial on the mantel-piece, and 
stealthily quitted the room and the house. It was 
a mad thing to do: I might have known that, 
except, as I have said, I took no time to deliber- 
ate, but just followed my impulse to save him from 
the name of suicide. I would hardly have left 
Miss North alone to make the discovery of the 
death, but that from the window I saw you, Dr. 
Hoskins, alighting at the gate. I fancied no one 
had seen me enter this room, or leave it: bui now 
I believe that Miss North did. Are you all satis- 
fied with my explanation?” 

He says “all ;”” but as he speaks, he is looking 
only at one, 

He has dropped his arms from about Alix: she 
stands before him pale and downcast. 

“Alix—” he puts out his hand to her —” will 
you take for your own, the life you thought te 

save?” 

She lifts her eyes to his, “O Roger!—and you 
can forgive my lack of faith ?” 

And this is all the wooing. For death is 
mightier than love, and will hold state supreme. 
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REPRESENTA IVE WOMEN 
OF OUR OWN AND OTHER LANDS. 
NO. 23. 


MARY MOORE. 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


While the hardships of the early settlers of New 
England, and their sufferings from savage hatred 
and cruelty, with all their attendant horrors of 
house-burning, torture, and death, or captivity, 
are familiar to every school-boy, the more pro- 
tracted and terrible experiences of the pioneer 
families of Ohio and Virginia, and other Southern 
and Western States, are comparatively little 
known. 

The heroine of the present sketch is thus 
touchingly introduced by her biographer: 

“In the burying-ground of New Providence, in 
Rockbridge county, Virginia, there is a grave, 
surpassing in interest all other graves. It is 
by the side of the resting-piace of the pastor of 
the people who worshiped in the neighboring 
church. Its inhabitant once walked by his side, 
a cherished one. His deep-blue, sunken eye, 
that flashed so fiercely in moments of indignation, 
always beamed sweetly into her full, jet-black 
orbs that could do nothing but smile or weep. 
But those smiles and tears charmed equally the 
savages in the wilderness and the Christian people 
of Providence. 

“The maiden name of this woman was Mary 
The melancholy romance of her early 
days, and the Christian excellence of her mature 
and closing years, make her memory immortal, 
The history of the destruction of the retired 
dwelling of her father—his murder, with that of 
two brothers and a sister, on a fair summer’s 
morning-—the captivity of her mother and herself, 
with a brother and two sisters, and a hired girl— 
the murder of the brother and one sister on the 
way to the wigwam homes of their captors—the 
death by fire and torture of her mother and re- 
maining sister—the rescue of herself and the 
hired girl, together with a brother, the captive of 
a former year, and their return to their relatives 
in Virginia—combines in one story all the events 
impending over the emigrant families taking pos- 
session of the rivers and valleys of Western 
Virginia.” 

James Moore, a Scotch-Irish emigrant, settled 
in a beautiful region of country known as Abbs’ 
Valley, on the waters of the Blue Stone, and de- 
voted himself successfully to the raising of stock, 


* Here; in 1777, his daughter Mary was born; and 


her earliest recollections were full of Indian 
alarms. “The wily savage discovered the white 
man’s track, and the white man’s cabin west of 
those Alleghanies, which they resolved should be 


an everlasting barrier between their homes in 
’ 





Ohio, to which they had fled, and the hated 
whites who held the corn-fields and hunting- 
grounds of their fathers and their race, between 
those great mountains and the Atlantic shores.” 

Depredations were committed, and attacks 
made upon different families of the settlement, 
until they were driven for safety to forts and 
stockades in more populous neighborhoods, and 
only a few besides that of Mr. Moore remained in 
the valley. 

But James Moore was a brave man; and he 
and his family had become much attached to their 
beautiful home, which they did not feel disposed 
to leave from fear of hostile Indians. There 
were nine children in the little cabin; and the 
size of their magnificent playground beneath the 
forest trees, made up for lack of room indoors. 

In September, 1784, a feurteen-year-old son, 
named after his father, was sent to one of the 
deserted clearings to get a horse for the purpose 
of going to the mill—which was twelve miles off 
through a dreary wilderness. He never returned ; 
and trails of savages having been discovered, it 
was soon decided that he had either been put to 
death, or was in captivity among the Indians. 
The family did not move, however; and after a 
while, information was received that the lost son 
was probably in or near Detroit. 

In July, 1786, the mournful tragedy of Abbs’ 
Valley put an end to any steps for the boy’s re- 
covery, and broke up forever the peaceful home 
of the Moores. A party of Indians, after murder- 
ing a Mr. Davison and his wife, and burning 
their dwelling, swept on to the Valley before any 
alarm could be given, and changed the quiet 
harvest scene to one of slaughter and desolation. 

The savage yell startled the little band in the 
midst of their farming and domestic occupations ; 
three children and the father were shot and killed, 
one after another, while the mother and four 
children, with the hired girl, Martha Ivans, suc- 
ceeded in gaining the house, and shutting and 
barring the door, just in time to prevent the 
Indians from entering. The guns, unfortunately, 
had been discharged the evening before, to be 
reloaded some time in the morning. 

Mary Moore seized her infant sister, Margaret, 
and, with Martha Ivans, crawled under a part of 
the floor just large enough to hide them; but the 
frightened child sobbed so that the savages, once 
in, would soon discover thein, The elder sister 
of only nine years, was for « moment puzzled, 
what to do. Should she put the little Margaret 
out upon the floor, and attend to her own safety ? 
—or keep her there, and share the fate which her 
continued wailing was sure to bring? 

The brave child left her hiding-place rather 
than abandon the little one; and found that the 
Indians were cutting the door and threatening to 
set fire to the house. Mrs. Moore gathered her 
four children together, and kneeling down, com- 
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mitted them to the protection of God; then she 
calmly unbarred the door—further resistance 
being useless. 

The savages now deliberately gathered their 
spoils together, and feasted on the breakfast 
which had been prepared for the family. Every- 
thing was taken out.of the house; and after 
dividing what they considered worth carrying off, 
they piled the remainder up to be burned. After 
the fire was kindled, Mary Moore saw two New 
Testaments among the discarded things, and 
bravely rescued the precious volumes from 
destruction—carrying them under her arm through 
the long, weary journey that followed ; and keep- 
ing one of them, at least, throughout the entire 
period of her captivity. 

“ Whatever else she may have left or lost, she 
retained her Testament; and whatever else God 
may have suffered her to be deprived of, He did 
not permit His word to be taken from her. When 
brighter days shone upon her, she could say, with 
the Psalmist, ‘ Thy statutes have been my songs in 
the house of my pilgrimage.’ ” 

Having taken ail that they wanted, the savages 
set fire to the dwelling, and carried off the 
mother and her children to their Shawnee towns 
in Ohio. One of these children was a boy, feeble 
in body and mind, and his slow progress in 
traveling annoyed his captors so much in their 
hurry to escape pursuit, that, before evening, he 
was despatched with a single blow of the toma- 
hawk, and his body carefully concealed. 

There was.no time for mourning; and under 
the circumstances, the poor mother may even 
have rejoiced that one, at least, of the doomed 
band was “ safe and dead.” The wretched night 
was spent by the captives on the ground—each 
one tied to an Indian, who slept with his hatchet 
in his hand, ready to finish the atrocious work, 
should there be an alarm of pursuing whites. 

On the third day, the little Margaret, for whom 
Mary had risked so much, was taken from them. 
The Indians had not only spared the child so far, 
but had even helped to carry her; and had she 
not become fretful from a wound accidentally 
received, her life might have been saved. An 
impatient savage, irritated by the baby’s constant 
crying, dashed its head against a tree, and flung 
it into the bushes, 

Still the mother went on; there were yet two to 
cling to her for support in this terrible time. 

Twenty weary days and nights more before the 
captives reached their destination, and when they 
came to the Scioto, the savages showed Mrs. 
Moore some hieroglyphics on the trees, which 
represented three Indians and a captive white 
boy—this, they told her, was her son whom they 
had captured in their expedition two years before, 
and that he had been here with them, and was still 
a captive. 

‘Lhe prisoners were then taken to the Indian 





settlements, near the present site of Chilicothe; 
and here they were kindly received. 

The triumphant return of the warriors, with 
their prisoners, scalps, and booty, was the cause of 
great rejoicing in the different villages to which 
they belonged ; but at the council held a few days 
after, an aged chief made a long speech, disapprov- 
ing of these plundering expeditions, and represent+ 
ing the war and disasters to which they would 
certainly lead. 

These ideas did not suit the restless, plunder- 
loving savages; and after listening in respectful 
silence until the end, they shook their heads dis- 
approvingly, and retired. 

Mrs. Moore and her younger daughter were 
placed in one village, while Martha Ivans and 
Mary were taken to another. They could meet 
every day, and this was no small comfort in their 
captivity; but before long, the mother and little 
Jane were cruelly put to death by a party of 
Cherokees, who passed through the Shawnee 
town on their return from an unsuccessful raid 
upon some of the settlements in Western Penn- 
sylvania. 

Furious at the loss of some of their warriors, 
these savages were bent upon revenge, and laid 
their plans to intoxicate the Shawnees, and kill 
their white captives. Some of the Indian women 
who suspected this, saved Martha and Mary by 
hiding them at a distance from the town, where 
they kept them until the Cherokees had de- 
parted, 

Mrs. Moore and her little daughter were tor- 
tured and burned at the stake; and a few days 
afterwards, the two girls were brought to the vil- 
lage where this tragedy had taken place. Mary, 
who had not been told of it, looked in vain for 
her mother and sister; but the horrid sight of 
half-burned bones among the ashes and blackened 
remains of a fire, told her all too plainly how 
they had been dealt with. 

It is difficult to believe that Mary Moore was 


-at this time a child under ten years of age, and 


a fair, delicate, gentle child at that; her whole 
conduct seems so “ pure womanly;” and in all 
the annals of Indian captivity, there is not so 
touching a story as hers, 

Whether tears, or heart-broken silence, fol- 
lowed the first shock of this discovery, is not re- 
corded ; but the little girl felt that a sacred duty 
devolved on her—that of paying what respect was 
possible to these poor relics of those who were so 
dear to her. An Indian woman lent her a hoe; 
and digging a grave as deep as she could with it, 
she gathered the bones with her own hands, and 
placing them in the receptacle she had made, 
covered them with earth, and marked the place 
with a stone. It was a poor funeral, but the best 
that she could give them; and turning to her lit- 
tle Testament for comfort, she found there the 
strength she needed in these dark hours, With 
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no parents on earth, she drew very near her Father 
in heaven, 

As a general thing, the captive girls were kindly 
treated; and the littlke Mary was an especial 
favorite. Golden-haired and black-eyed, with a 
complexion which no exposure could blemish, 
she added the charm of personal beauty to her 
brave and sweet disposition; and soon became 
the pet of the whole tribe. She had been taken 
into the family of an inferior chief, who loved the 
child almost as if she were his own; and one of 
his great pleasures was to have her read to him 
from the Testament which she treasured so care- 
fully. 

The forest is necessarily the summer parlor, or 
sitting-room, of an Indian mansion—the inside of 
the latter being sufficiently unpleasant in winter ; 
and it was a very pretty picture against the back- 
ground of trees and rocks, the fair little captive, 
book in hand, reading with her soft child’s voice 
to the dusky warrior at her feet, words of love 
and hope which he could but dimly understand. 
But he frequently called her to him, in his leisure 
moments, “that he might hear the book speak,” 
—for he was curious to know, if possible, what 
made it so precious to the little girl. 

The other children of the family would often 
tease Mary by hiding her books, and pretending 
that they were lost; but when she appealed to 
the father, he always interfered and compelled 
them to restore the volumes. One of them was 
finally lost in this way, and could never be 
found. 

During the little girl’s sojourn among the 
Shawnees, she was exposed to great danger from 
her very popularity. Her several captors all 
claimed her, and it had never been settled to 
which one she properly belonged. In times of 
general intoxication, which were not unfrequent, 
angry quarrels would arise on the subject; when it 
would be proposed to settle the dispute, Indian 
fashion, by killing the captive. ‘ 

The few sober ones, usually squaws, would 
warn Mary of her danger; and then, no matter 
what the hour or the weather, she must start at 
once for some place of concealment until the an- 
ger and drunkenness had passed away, 

On a very cold night, two young women, look- 
ing very much terrified, went to her in great 
haste, crying out, as they approached: ‘“ Run, 
Mary, run!” and away ran the child from the 
fire into the forest, where the darkness effectually 
concealed her from the angry disputants, who 
soon came in search of their captive with mur- 
derous intentions. The poor child shivered with 
cald, for in her haste she forgot to wrap her 
blanket around her; her clothing, too, was very 
thin; and during the hours that she had to remain 
exposed to the cold, she only kept herself from 
freezing by exercising as hard as she could, 

In the autumn of 1786, the Shawnees were 





driven from their villages on the Scioto by a 
party of white men, who punished their frequent 
depredations and outrages on the frontiers by 
burning their houses and destroying their winter 
provisions—the Indians themselves having made 
their escape into the forest. 

When the troops had gone, and the Shawnees 
ventured to return to their homes, they found 
nothing left but the rude huts; and to avoid 
starvation during the winter, it was necessary to 
go to Canada, where they could claim assistance 
from the French and British inhabitants whose 
allies they had been at different periods. It was 
a journey of several hundred miles through a 
dreary wilderness in late autumn; and while all 
suffered more or less, the captive girls were ex- 
posed to great extremes of hunger and cold. 
They had few garments, and only deer skin moe- 
casins, for the deep snows. 

One morning, they awoke to find themselves 
under a snow coverlet twelve or fourteen inches 
thick—their bed being formed of bushes heaped 
together, and a single blanket. 

When the party reached Detroit, the savages 
gave themselves up to drinking; and here the 
sale of the two girls took place. Martha was 
bought by a man in the neighborhood of Detroit ; 
but being soon afterward set free, she went out to 
service in a wealthy and excellent English fam- 
ily, where she found a very comfortable and 
happy home. 

But little golden-haired Mary, who was valued 
at half a gallon of rum, fell to the lot of a person 
with the ugly name of Stogwell, who lived at 
Frenchtown, and who was so little affected by 
beauty and merit in distress as to treat her like a 
servant, with poor clothing and scanty fare for 
her wages. 

In the spring, however, Stogwell moved into 
the neighborhood where James Moore, taken 
captive when a hoy of fourteen, was living on the 
farm of a French trader; who, on hearing 
of his sister’s purchase by her present owner, 
went at once to seek her, He found herina 
wretched condition, and with no clothing but a 
few dirty rags; and Stogwell was soon brought 
to trial before the commanding officer at Detroit. 

It was decided that as soon as there was an 
opportunity for her return home, the poor child 
should be released; and Thomas Ivans, the 
brother of Martha, having found Ais sister, and 
the master of James giving up his claim upon 
him, Stogwell was obliged to restore Mary to 
her last surviving relative. 

In October, 1789, the rejoicing party set forth 
to return to their distant friends; James Moore 
having been in captivity five years, and his 
sister over three. Traveling in those days was 
beset with delays and unpleasant adventures; 
and after experiencing their full share of thes: 
untoward happenings, the two couples accom- 
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plished their object toward spring, and gained 
their different destinations. 

But the precious little Testament, whose sweet 
teachings had lightened so many dark hours of 
captivity, and sunk perchance into the heart of the 
aged warrior, as he listened intently to the gentle 
tones of the childish voice, was lost on this 
journey; and no other copy could ever have the 
same value to Mary Moore. 

James Moore says, in his account of their 
wanderings: “A day or two after we set out, 
having called at a public house for breakfast, 
while it was preparing, my sister took out her 
Testament and was engaged in reading. Being 
called to breakfast, she laid down her Testament, 
and when we tesumed our journey, she forgot it. 
After we had proceeded several! miles, she thought 
of her Testament, and strongly insisted on turning 
back ; but such were the dangers of the way, and 
such the necessity of speeding our journey, that 
we could not.” 

It is difficult to understand sow what traveling 
really was then ; but the description of a westward 
journey that took place in 1784, will give some 
idea of the hardships encountered by those who 
went to seek fresh fields and pastures new : 

“« Pack-horses were the only means of transpor- 
tation then, and for years after. We were pro- 
vided with three horses; on one of which my 
mother rode carrying her infant, with all thetable 
furniture and cooking utensils. On the other 
were packed the stores of provisions, the plough 
irons, and other agricultural tools. The third 
horse was rigged out with a pack-saddle and two 
large creels, made of hickory twists in the fashion 
of a crate, one over each side, in which were 
stowed thé beds and bedding, and the wearing 
apparel of the family. In the centre of these 
creels, there was an aperture prepared for myself 
and little sister; and the top was well secured by 
lacing, to keep us in our places—so that only our 
heads appeared above. Each family was sup- 
plied with one or more cows; their milk fur- 
nished the morning and evening meal for the 
children, and the surplus was carried in canteens 
for use during the day. 

“ When the caravan reached the mountains, the 
road was found to be hardly passable for loaded 
horses. In many places, the path lay along the 
edge of a precipice, where, if the horse had 
stumbled, or lost his balance, he would have been 
precipitated several “hundred feet below. The 
path was crossed by many streams, raised by the 
melting snow and spring rains, and running with 
rapid current in deep ravines; most of these had 
to be forded, and for many successive days, hair- 
breadth escapes were continually recurring—some- 
times horses falling, at others carried away by 
the current, and the women and children with 
difficulty saved from drowning. Sometimes, in 
ascending steep acclivities, the lashing of the 





creels would give way, both creels and children 
tumble to the ground and roll down the steep, 
unless arrested by some traveler of the company. 

“ The men, who had been inured to the hard- 
ships of war, could endure the fatigues of the 
journey: it was the mothers who suffered ; they 
could not, after the toils of the day, enjoy the rest 
so much needed at night. The wants of their 
suffering children must be attended to. After 
preparing their simple meal, they lay down with 
scanty covering in a miserable cabin—or, as it 
sometimes happened, in the open air; and often, 
unrefreshed, were obliged to rise early to en- 
counter the fatigues and dangers of another day.” 

After many delays and disappointments, the 
travelers’ wanderings were happily ended. James 
and Mary Moore were joyously welcomed at the 
house of their grandparents; while the Ivanses 
returned to their father and mother. 

In 1798, Mary Moore was married to the Rev. 
Samuel Brown, pastor of New Providence; and 
became the mother of eleven children. She re- 
tained, in all the relations of a happy, busy life, 
the same lovely qualities that endeared her to all 
among whom she was thrown in childhood; and 
her children rose up and called her blessed, 

A grandson wrote, after a visit to Abb’s Valley, 
in 1849: 

“ While I was with our relations in the valley, I 
counted up the descendants of the three children 
of our grandfather. There are one hundred and 
sixteen now living. Most of the grandchildren 
who have come to the years of mature life are 
members of the church, giving pleasing evidence 
of piety. O, my brother, may we not look on this 
as an answer to the prayers of our grandmother, 
when, amidst the flames, she committed the little 
remnant of her murdered family to a covenant- 
keeping God ?” ‘ 





NO. 24. 
ELIZABETH TUDOR. 


BY H. G. ROWE. 


Of Elizabeth Tudor, the powerful and popular 
ruler of England, and the sturdy champion of 
Protestantism in the sixteenth century—the woman 
of whom it was said by Pope Sixtus V.: “ There 
are but three sovereigns in Europe who ynderstand 
the art. of governing; namely, myself, the king 
of Navarre, and Elizabeth of England ”—every 
student of history, the world over, has read and 
admired or condemned, as religious. bias or early 
prejudice may have swayed his judgment of 
her life and character. But the disinherited, 
motherless child of poor Anne Boleyn, the often 
neglected, sometimes pefsecuted and imperiled 
maiden, whose very life, at times, hung as it were 
by a single thread, few even of her most ardent 
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admirers have taken the pains to become familiar 
with. 

The blaze of glory that surrounded her in her 
long and prosperous reign, naturally obscures to 
careless eyes the memory of those earlier days of 
obscurity and neglect that a father’s unnatural 
hatred, and the jealous suspicions of her brother’s 
and sister’s council and friends, forced upon this 
noble daughter of a kingly race. 

Elizabeth was born at Greenwich Palace on the 
seventh day of September, 1533, and although her 
royal father was bitterly disappointed at the sex 
of the infant, a 7¢ Deum was sung in announce- 
ment of her birth, and a magnificent christening 
prepared to do honor to the child of his still 
fondly loved queen, the beautiful Anne Boleyn, 
for whose sake Henry had boldly defied all laws, 
human and divine, braved the wrath of foreign 
princes, and openly cast off his allegiance to the 
Romish Church, whose head had refused to 
sanction his divorce from Katherine of Aragon. 

The descriptions of the splendid gifts presented 
to the royal infant, as well as the magnificent 
costumes with which the proudest nobility of the 
realm graced the august occasion, read to our 
plain republican ears like some gorgeous oriental 
fairy tale; while even more dream-like and im- 
probable seems the sad and unlooked-for tragedy 
of Anne Boleyn’s accusation, her mock trial, and 
condemnation to the block, that a younger and 
fairer woman might share the throne of her fickle, 
tyrannical lord. 

With death staring her in the face, the poor 
young mother’s thoughts turned lovingly to the 
baby daughter whom she was never more to see; 
and in 2 farewell letter, whose tender eloquence 
drew tears even from the eyes of the selfish tyrant 
to whom it was written, she solemnly committed 
the child to his care, praying him, in memory of 
the love that he had once borne her, to be a loving 
father to her motherless infant. 

The next day the headsman’s axe had done its 
work upon the fair young head that for four short 
years had worn the crown of England, and the 
day after, Henry led to the altar his new love, the 
Lady Jane Seymour; while in her retired nursery 
at Hunsdon,; the little Elizabeth lived unnoticed 
and uncared for, her simple wants grudgingly and 
tardily supplied by her selfish and unnatural 
father, who seems never to have shown the small- 
est interest in or affection for his disinherited and 
neglected child. 

Upon the birth of her brother Edward, the little 
Elizabeth was summoned from her nursery to 
assist in the christening of that prince, whose 
chrisom she bore herself, being carried in the 
arms of the stout Earl of Hertford, brother to the 
queen; and afterward, in company with her elder 
sister, the princess Mary, she visited the chamber 
of her stepmother, who, although even then in a 
dying state, was obliged to take part in the splen- 





did pageant, and, in concert with Henry, bestowed 
her benediction upon the kneeling children whose 
rights had been so ruthlessly set aside in favor of 
her own new-born son. 

From her cradle, Elizabeth possessed the rare 
gift of winning hearts at will, and it may be that 
this unconscious charm had power to soften even 
the hard heart of her cruel father; for he so far 
relented toward her, that he permitted her to 
share the nursery of her baby brother, whom she 
soon learned to love with all the fervor of a heart 
heretofore shut out from all the sweet ties and 
privileges of kinship. 

Upon Henry’s marriage with Anne of Cleves, 
Elizabeth, then a precocious child of seven, ex- 
pressed a strong desire to see her new step- 
mother, and in spite of her father’s brutal reply 
that “ having had such a different mother of her 
own, she ought not to ask such a privilege,” her 
request was at last granted, much to the delight 
of the kind-hearted German princess, who was 
so charmed with the child’s grace and wit, that 
she enthusiastically declared that she would rather 
be the mother of such a daughter than to be a 
crowned queen. Indeed, her love for her be- 
came so great that, when after a few months mar- 
riage, Henry decided upon a divorce, she made 
a special request that the little princess should be 
allowed to visit her in her retirement—a wish that 
the king made no objection to, and of which 
Elizabeth gladly availed herself as often a8 pons- 
sible, in spite of the favor and kindness that she 
received from the hands of the new Queen, Kath- 
arine Howard, who having beén an own cousin 
to her unhappy mother, took every opportunity 
to show good will to her little kinswoman. 

When Katharine Parr became queen, she im- 
mediately sent for the princess Elizabeth, who 
had deen for some time sharing the home of her 
sister Mary, and establishing her in apartments 
at Whitehall suited to her rank, bestowed upon 
her the tenderest and most judicious care—a 
kindness that awakened in the heart of the 
motherless girl the warmest motives of gratitude 
and love, and made her, to the day of that lady’s 
death, her closest friend and admirer. 

It was under the care of this accomplished and 
estimable lady that Elizabeth received that thor- 
ough and wise intellectual training that so emi- 
nently fitted her for the important part that she 
was to play in the future political history of the 
world. 

Besides being an accomplished Latin scholar, 
the young princess spoke and wrote French, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, and Flemish, with as much facility 
as her native tongue. Her love for poetry, and 
her own occasional. efforts in that line, she re- 
garded merely as a relaxation from more impor- 
tant studies, while three hours of every day were 
devoted to the reading of history, for which she 
manifested a decided preference, eagerly perus- 
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ing everything upon that subject, in the various 
languages with which she was familiar. 

No wonder that with such training, the youth- 
ful mind of this daughter of the Tudors early 
learned the insecurity of a throne unsupported by 
the love of the people; and the vast importance 
to a prince of concilating and gaining the confi- 
dence of his subjects, if he would sway a peaceful 
as well as powerful sceptre. 

After the death of her father and the accession 
of the boy king, Edward VI., Elizabeth, then a 
blooming girl of fourteen, accepted the home 
offered her by the widowed queen; and in the 
quiet of Haworth, pursued her studies like any 
other school-girl of her age; although, thanks to 
the generous affection of her brother, she was pro- 
vidided with a retinue and income suitable for the 
sister of a king. 

Of her character and manners at this time, we 
are indebted to the pen of the poet Throckmorton 
for a description that will scarcely be recognized 
as that of the arrogant, domineering woman, that 
after-years of unlimited power and flattery changed 
her to: 

“ For as this lady was princess born, 

So she in princely virtues did excel ; 

Humble she was, and no degree did scorn 

To talk with poorest souls she liked well ; 

The sweetest violets bend nearest to the ground, 

The greatest states in lowliness abound.” 

Queen Katherine often remarked to her step- 
daughter: ‘God has given you great qualities; 
cultivate them always, and labor to improve them, 
for I believe that you are destined by Heaven to 
be the queen of England.” 

This prophecy, often solemnly repeated by one 
so wise and far-seeing, could not but awaken 
ambitious hopes in the heart of the high-spirited 
girl, who, however much she might feign humility 
and love of solitude, had yet within her breast 
that restless longing for power and place that no 
quiet joys could satisfy; and which, in future 
years, fortune bestowed upon her in such un- 
limited measure, 

Although the Princess Mary had always been 
upon familiar, even affectionate terms with her 
young sister; yet her accession to the throne, 
upon the death of Edward, made the position of 
Elizabeth a dangerously critical one. 

As a Protestant, the younger princess was nat- 
urally regarded as the hope of that portion of the 
nation who had embraced the new doctrines ; and 
although she wisely held herself aloof from any 
participation in their numerous plots and conspir- 
acies, she was considered by the queen’s counsel- 
ors and friends as too dangerous a person to 
remain at large; and Mary, incensed at the artful 
reports of her treasonable designs, at length issued 
orders for her arrest on a charge of treason. 

Although just arisen from a bed of sickness, 
still weak in body and tortured with fears of the 
terrible trial before her, the high spirit of Eliza- 





beth triumphed even in this hour of doubt and 
peril, and she made her entry into London, m 
obedience to the queen’s summons, in an uncov- 
ered litter, robed in white as a symbol of her 
innocence, and bearing upon her pale, girlish face 
a look of stern determination, that awed even her 
enemies into reverential silence. 

That the summons was to her death seems to 
have been the general belief; for all the road from 
Highgate to London was lined with crowds of 
kneeling people, who wept and bewailed the al- 
most certain fate of this fair young girl, whose 
mother only seventeen years before had passed 
to the scaffold beneath the eyes of many who 
to-day wept tears of the tenderest pity for her im- 
periled child. 

Arrived at the palace, Elizabeth boldly de- 
manded an audience with her sister, which was 
sternly refused ; and she remained for three weeks 
a closely guarded prisoner at Whitehall, while 
Mary’s privy council debated the question of her 
life or death, 

The most powerful and determined of her 
enemies was the Emperor Charles V., whose son 
Philip was already betrothed to Mary, and who 
sought her destruction, not only because he con- 
sidered her a formidable rival to his future 
daughter-in-law, but for the deadly hatred that he 
bore her as the child of that Anne Boleyn whose 
fatal beauty had been the cause of Henry’s 
divorce from his aunt, Katherine of Aragon—an 
insult that the haughty Spaniard never forgave 
nor forgot, and which he now sought to avenge 
upon the innocent head of Elizabeth. 

He even went so far as to hint at the breaking 
off of the marriage contract of his son, if this 
dangerous rival were not removed from the way 
—a terrible threat tc Mary, whose heart was so 
firmly set upon the Spanish alliance, 

And yet, angry and perplexed as she was, the 
queen could not so entirely forget all the ties of 
natural affection as to send her perhaps innocent 
sister to the block ; and, in spite of the stormy op- 
position of her council, she decided to commit her 
to the Tower for the present, to wait further 
developments in her case, 

When landed at the traitor’s gate, the young 
princess, lifting her eyes and hands to heaven, 
exclaimed aloud: 

“ Here lands as true a subject, being prisoner, 
as ever landed at these stairs. Before Thee, O 
God, I speak it, having no other friend but Thee 
alone.” 

Her gentleman usher, overcome with compas- 
sion at this piteous outburst, was moved to tears, 
for which she gently réproved him, saying that he 
should try to uphold her courage in this strait, 
instead of giving way to his feelings in so un- 
manly a manner. 

While Mary was engaged in celebrating, with 
the greatest splendor and rejoicing, her marriage 
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festivities with the Spanish prince, Elizabeth re- 
mained a doleful prisoner inthe Tower, beguiling 
the weary hours as best she might with her books 
and music, and now and then forgetting her griefs 
in the innocent prattle of a little child belonging 
to one of the officers of the Tower, who was per- 
mitted by his father to spend much of his time 
with the captive princess, bringing her flowers 
every day when she took her narrow walk in the 
garden, and receiving from her the caresses and 
gifts that his guileless devotion merited.. 

But even this harmless diversion was discovered 
and forbidden by the unrelenting junto that con- 
trolled not only England, but the queen herself; 
and one morning the little fellow, coming with his 
daily nosegay, found the door locked against him, 
and called piteously to the weeping prisoner 
within : 

“ Farewell, lady; I can bring you no more 
flowers.” 

Which sad message, as Elizabeth declared in 
after years, wrung her heart as many a sterner 
mandate had not had the power to do, 

At one time the captive princess narrowly es- 
caped losing her life from the enmity of Gardiner, 
the queen’s confidential adviser, who, finding that 
her majesty was considered by her physicians in 
a dying state, took upon himself the responsibil- 
ity of sending a warrant for Elizabeth’s imme- 
diate execution. Fortunately, the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, an honorable and upright man, re- 
fused to obey the bloody mandate without an 
especial order signed by the queen herself. Mary 
recovered, and Elizabeth escaped the vengeance 
of her enemies. 

While Mary lived, her sister could never have 
known a single hour of security; for although 
pronounced innocent of the treasonable charges 
brought against her, and allowed a place at 
Court, by the influence of her brother-in-law 
Philip she was constantly exposed to the suspi- 
cious espionage of her sister’s Catholic friends, 
who, dismayed by the queen’s failing health, 
looked upon the probable accession of a Protest- 
ant princess with the gravest apprehension for 
the safety of themselves and their religion, 

To obviate this difficulty, Philip made the 
greatest exertions to bring about a match between 
his friend Phillibert of Savoy and his young sis- 
ter-in law ; and at length, finding her determined 
not to wed the gallant Savoyard, he seems to 
have conceived the design of himself becoming 
her suitor, so soon as the daily expected demise 
of his wife should leave him at liberty. When 
that event really took place, however, and by the 
unanimous voice of the people Elizabeth was 
called to the throne, the Spanish prince was 
kindly but firmly rejected by the royal maiden, 
who reiterated the sentiment that, throughout life, 
served her as a shield against unwelcome suitors: 

“TI have decided to live and die a maiden 





queen, for no man’s love shall stand between me 
and my subjects.” 

One of the first public acts of Elizabeth after 
her accession, was restoring the coin of the 
realm, that had been greatly adulterated by 
Henry VIII., to its pristine purity ; the loss com- 
ing, not upon the people, but upen her own treas- 
ury, as every base coin when presented at the mint 
was exchanged for one of full weight and value. 

The sufferings, especially of the poorer classes, 
from this base coinage, had been very great ; and 
the new queen could scarcely have taken a surer 
road to popularity than this return to an honest 
currency. 

That Elizabeth's reign was so prosperous and 
her power so unlimited, was due in a great meas- 
ure to the wonderful art with which she secured 
the confidence and affection of her people. 
However much her court and attendants might 
suffer from her caprices and ill temper, to the 
populace she never failed to appear the benign 
and gracious sovereign whose one great object in 
life was the prosperity and happiness of her 
people. 

She gratified their love of pageantry and show 
by frequent “progresses,” as they were called, visit- 
ing in great state different parts of her kingdom» 
attended by an immense and splendid train of 
lords and ladies, who were all entertained at the 
expense of the luckless lord whom it was her 
pleasure to honor as a host. 

At such times, the meanest peasant, man, woman 
or child, had free access to her presence, and 
none were turned away with a‘scornful or ungra- 
cious word. Patiently she listened to their wrongs, 
redressed their grievances, and graciously ac- 
knowledged their honest expressions of loyalty by 
some well-timed compliment, that sent them from 
her presence willing to die, if need be, for so 
sweet and noble a lady. 

Jealous and easily offended as the queen was 
in the privacy of her own palace, and especially 
among those of her own blood, she knew how to 
treat even a saucy jest from one of her humble 
subjects with a good natural leniency that went 
far to make her the idol of an unthinking popu- 
lace. 

A story is told in regard to this trait in her 
character that may not come amiss here : 

On one occasion, her Majesty having decided 
to make a visit to one of her country palaces on 
the following day, a porter was ordered to be on 
hand in the morning with his cart, to transport the 
load of luggage that was considered indispensa- 
ble by the maiden queen and her ladies. The 
man came, but was told that her Majesty had 
decided to put off her journey a day longer. 
Again he came, only to receive the same mes- 
sage, and the third morning with a like result. 
Thoroughly out of patience, the sturdy boor ex- 
claimed, with more truth than reverence : 
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“ Now I see that the queen is a woman, as well 
as my wife!” 

A speech that the queen, standing by an 
open window, chanced to overhear, and laughing 
heartily, sent him three golden angels, as she said, 
“ to stop his saucy mouth.” 

Although, with her usual crooked policy, Eliza- 
beth sometimes deceived and misled even her 
Protestant allies, there is no doubt that her at- 
tachment to the Reformed creed was sincere ; and 
she evidently tried in every way, compatible with 
the safety of her own kingdom, to aid in its pres- 
ervation and extension in the other countries of 
Europe. 

As a munificent patroness of literature and art, 
the Virgin Queen stands foremost among the 
crowned heads of her day. 

Her own learning and excellent literary taste 
fully qualified her to appreciate the genius of 
those great men, who return have handed her 
name down to posterity surrounded by a halo that 
the mists of centuries have had no power te 
dim. 

Well would it have been for her if she had of- 
tener listened tothe calm philosophy of such men 
as Bacon, instead of the cold, often cruel policy 
of the calculating Cecil and the haughty ambitious 
Leicester. 

At one time the queen was greatly incensed 
again a certain writer who had presumed to make 


a public attack on her, on account of her partial- 
ity to the handsome favorite Dudley; and ir 
Bacon’s presence she angrily threatened him 
with the rack. 

“ Nay, Madam,” counseled the great philoso- 
pher, “ he is an author; rack his writings rather 
than his Jerson.” 

A piece of shrewd advice, that Elizabeth had 
the good sense to profit by. 

Of the foolish vanities, the womanly jealous- 
ies, and the unwomanly tyrannies, that marred 
the character of this great monarch in her 
later life, we have neither space nor wish to 
speak, . 

Few indeed can bear the unreasoning admira- 
tion and flattery of a great people without acquir- 
ing more or less of conceit and arrogance ; and 
if the follies and weaknesses of England’s maiden 
queen have been food for the contemptuous won- 
der of writers and readers of history for the last 
two centuries, have not her manlike virtues— 
her wisdom, he prudence, and above all her 
devoted and steadfast love for her country and 
people, called forth praise won from the most 
prejudiced lips ? 

In England’s hour of greatest peril, her woman's 
hand wisely and firmly guided the ship of state 
to a safe haven; and no Englishman, be he 
peer or peasant, can suppress a thrill of national 
pride and thanksgiving, when he remembers the 
name and days of “ Good Queen Bess.” 
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THE WASP. 
BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA, 
(See Plate.) 
Ah pretty maid! 
Full early are you learning that, in truth, 
Which comes to all fair damsels in their youth, 
To be afraid, 
Of “ jacket” covered, dancing, airy things. 
*Tis not alone a daring wasp that stings, 
I tell you true; 
There is a little god who flies just so, 
And when he sees a beauteous maiden, lo! 
Swift to pursue. 
He speeds him on his way with magic art 
And plants his sting within the tender heart, 
With courage rare, 
Take warning then, and of your sweetest charms 
Be chary, else he'll cause you vague alarms. 
I say—Beware ! 
For though a wasp may bitter sting and smart, 
There is a deeper, more enduring hurt, 
When love invades : 
And oftimes never can be found a cure 
For his sweet wound! Love holds a potent power 
O’er pretty maids, 
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CHAPTER V.—ConrtTiInveED. 


Her father’s evident confidence in her gave 
her great hope; she never deceived him, and he 
knew that whateyer he said or did, his daughter’s 
clear eye of truth was ready to confront him. 

When he threatened to “try his hand,” at one 
of the baby’s fits of crying, she composedly an- 
swered, “If you really can think of any way to 
soothe him, father, I will be very grateful; his 
cries are hard to endure.” 

A comical glance was her only answer; in 
truth, the story of any actual cruelty to the chil- 
dren was not very well authenticated; threats 
seemed to be sufficient to reduce the twins to a 
condition of abject terror, and this aggrevated 
their father, who despised weakness in every 
form. Perhaps more truly he ¢hought he despised 
it, for he failed to recognize a weakness that 
turned from annoyance, and a cowardice that 
“ bullied ” it. 

Ellen met each emergency with such wisdom 
as was vouchsafed her, when she had rest, she 
thanked God and took courage. 

One source of anxiety increased daily; this was 
Jack’s restlessness. He worked on the farm like 
a laborer, giving no sign of weariness, then read 
nearly all night, unless he could persuade Ellen 
to go with him to the rocks and tell of the Old 
World, when he would listen with a gratitude that 
she could compare to nothing less than that of a 
freed captive. He rarely seemed to sleep, and 
had a wild, staring expression, like a fettered 
eagle, that filled her with disquiet. He laughed 
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at her remonstrances, and advised her not to try 
sleeping potions for one who made such good use 
of his time as he. 

One day, while the family were taking their 
early tea, Mr. May tossed a letter to his daughter 
with a curt “ Read that.” 

It was an invitation from Aunt Anne for them 
all to make her a visit of a week, before she left 
her house for the summer, 

Miss May’s summers were short; she loved the 
city, and insisted she was more comfortable in her 
large rooms, and more amused in parks and 
gardens, than ever at any place of resort. “ Some 
of your old friends are still in town,” she wrote. 
“I have invited them to dinner on Wednesday ; 
come and see if I cannot make my rooms as cool 
as any part of the old farmhouse; leave the 
children with Juno, and come one and all,” 

Ellen glanced at the subject of the ietter, then 
read it aloud, as it concerned her mother as much 
as any of them. 

“What do you think of it, dear mother,” she 
asked; “will you accept? ‘It will be a change 
for you, and father and | will be so much happier 
if you are with us.” 

Mr. May tipped his chair back, and laughed 
till the room rang again. The twins held their 
spoons in mid-air, with mouths open; Jack gave 
his sister a look that nearly destroyed her; while 
poor Mrs, May turned so white and trembling that 
her watchful son came to the rescue. 

“ It is not such a dreadful thing, mother ; I will 
see to the children,” he said. 

“Oh no, my dear,” finally replied Mrs, May, 
with a jerk at her sentences; “I'll stay home; 


. I'd rather, indeed.” 


“And we'll go. Confound it!’ said the master, 
with a bang om the table that brought the twin 


‘ spoons down so suddenly that their owners 


shrieked, and made even Ellen jump. 

There was something in the absurdity of it all 
that was too much for Jack; he exclaimed as he 
rose to go, “ Really, Nellie, the enlivening way in 
"which those candles light up does you credit.” 

The poor candles extinguished themselves in 
tears, at which Mr. May followed Jack, after 
relieving his mind by sending his chair nearly to 
the ceiling. To Ellen’s surprise, she heard the 
two laughing as they went out, a most gratifying 
and unprecedented event, and which encouraged 
her to urge her mother to accept the invitation. 

“Olt Ellen, you are so thoughtless,” was the 
answer, “ What atime you have made; | never 
go anywhere; just forget I live; I don’t want to 
do anything; you do make your father so dread- 
ful,’ and another tank of tears bid fair to sweep 
away what was left of the family. 

“ Rain relieves the clouds,’ thought Ellen, no- 
wise discouraged, as she gathered the remnants 
of the twins and put them to bed, delighting their 
hearts by some simple story of “ what a little dog 





did one day,” aad then undressed the baby and 
sang him to sleep. 

A letter of acceptance for herself and her father 
was the next duty; and a search for Jack to post 
it for her, ; 

“T told Aunt Anne we would come,” she said 
to her father, whom she met. “ We will go down 
in the 8:40 on Wednesday morning.” 

“Anything more, your majesty ?”’ he asked. 

“ No, father—except I’m so glad to have an op- 
portunity to wear my.white silk,” which womarish 
speech closed the conference. 





CHAPTER VI. 


On Wednesday, Jack and Dolly escorted 
Mr. May and Ellen to the depot; the day was 
intensely hot and the ride dusty and disagreeable ; 
it was a relief to. approach the city. 

“Can you find the carriage alone, Nell? I 
want to get out at Thirtieth street; tell Nancy 
I'll be along in time,” said her father, with a sort 
of tone that made his daugher shiver at the idea 
of his appearing at a dress dinner. 

“Adams will be waiting for us; I can do very 
well alone,” she replied, rather glad at his pro- 
posal, The depot was in Twenty-Seventh street 
then, Ellen found the carriage at the ladies’ door, 
and in a few minutes she was at her aunt’s, 

From her welcome to her room, everything 
was delightful, and refreshing beyond expression. 
The house was shaded and cool, and from the 
open. greenhouse filled with the perfume of de- 
licious flowers; while the ferns and tropical 
plants in the hall refreshed the eye with soft 
green coloring, as much as the fountain in the 
centre the leaves on which it fell. 

“It is fairy land,” said Ellen, “I feel too dis- 
gracefully dusty to stop a moment; let me get into 
a white dress before you look at me,” 

“Come up stairs, then; if you confess it is as 
pleasant as the country, I’m content,” and her 
aunt ushered ,her into a city bower where India 
mattings, linen coverings and lace curtains, re- 
placed the usual decorations which delight the 
souls of Phyllises. 

“ Water, water everywhere, is certainly an 
advantage beyond any we have,” said Ellen, go- 
ing to the Croton; “ I could not persuade mother 
to come.” 

“ Your mother once told me it made life too 
dark when she returned; but must it always be - 
dark ?—are you succeeding, Ellen ?’”’ 

“I can hardly tell; father is such an enigma.” 

“ He will be a greater one to you soon; where 
is he?” 

“ He will be here later.” 

“Come into my morning room when you are 
refreshed, dear, and we will have luncheon and 
talk ;” and Miss May left her niece to her woilet. 
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“Oh how I delight in this heat,” exclaimed 
she, when Ellen joined her in a room of cane 
chairs and lounges’ and where fans from the 
ceiling were gently stirring the air. 

“ For one who delights in heat, you certainly 
are wonderfully inventive in producing coolness,” 
laughed Ellen, as she made herself at home on 
one of the sofas. 

“ Yes, that is true enjoyment; I’m a perfect 
Sybarite in my love of lounging; and delight in 
the freedom of summer, in the warm air that I 
breathe, and in all the means and appliances that 
produce this exact temperature, I like the air to 
be so warm that ices and fans are grateful.” 

“If I had not heard you equally eloquent over 
wood fires and winter evenings, I would believe 
you.” 

“ Oh, my dear, that was five years ago! Are 
you quite comfortable ; take some more glacie.” 

“ Life can produce nothing nearer perfection,” 
laughed Ellen, 

“ Then let me offer some mental refreshment, 
in the form of a letter from Robert Mackenzie; he 
and I are constant correspondents.” 

Ellen read ; presently she threw it from her, her 
cheeks all aflame. “ It is too bad; he will speak 
as if 1 were engaged to him. I am mof. I pos- 
itively refused any answer until a year had 
passed.” 

“ Nothing venture, nothing have! You would 
hardly expect less bravery from a Mackenzie, a 
Highland chief.” 

“ Truth is as important as bravery.” 

“ My dear, if you examine the letter critically, 
you will see that he speaks of his engagement to 
you, not of yours to him.” 

“ But we both know what he means.” 

“ Yes, Nellie, and my earnest wish is first for 
your success in restoring peace to ycur home; 
then that you may rest in the great peace of 
Robert Mackenzie’s love. His father was a 
Christian nobleman, in all the full meaning of 
both words, and his mother, worthy to be that 
father’s wife. 

* Robert inherits the virtues of both, without the 
physical weakness that made his mother a widow 
so early in life. I knew him well; my grand. 
mother was a Mackenzie, and you have heard 
that I spent my early years at Glenarchan. Now 
read the letter once more, then go to sleep for a- 
while ; tea will be sent up, and Elise will come in 
time to dress you.” 

Miss May closed the door on her last words, 
and Nellie re-read the letter in a better mood. 
It was nearly eight o’clock before she escaped 
from Elise ; then, when she contemplated the re- 
sult of the French maid’s skill, as she stood before 
the Psyche in her aunt’s room, she may be par- 
doned for her pleasure at the vision there re- 
flected ; a beautiful contrast of first youth with 
the more mature loveliness of the elder maiden, 





On opening the door, they were confronted by 
a tall, fine-looking man, in dress coat and white 
neck-tie, short hair and smooth face, whom, with 
a start of surprise, Ellen recognized as her father ; 
he made no remark, but offering his arm to his 
sister, escorted her down stairs. 

Lights through soft tinted shades, flowers, 
plants, waving India fans, tinkling fountains, car 
ried one to scenes of eastern luxury. Every 
sense was gratified but ome, and that, modern 
luxury of science born has not conquered. 

Crash, crash, went the omnibuses; rattle, rum 
ble and ring went the cars; New York was re 
vealed. But New Yorkers pay no heed to these 
familiar sounds; they talk in low tones that 
thunder cannot drown, and forget the outside 
world. So the fair women and brave men came 
into this enchanted palace, arrayed as if they had 
come in cloud-chariots, and bright and merry as 
if care and sorrow were myths of another sphere. 
Mr. May and his daughter were welcomed as old 
friends. Some thought he, too, had been abroad— 
these finding their error, discreetly said nothing ; 
others who had seen him more frequently, and 
heard of the mysteries of his country life, calmly 
ignored all but the présent, in the safe philosophy 
of the high-bred, who know only what they see. 

One of ‘his old friends, to whom a terribly ex- 
aggerated story of Mrs. May’s domestic troubles 
had been told, exclaimed unblushingly: ‘“ Now 
tell me, dear Mr. May, all about your lovely wife ; 
do you know I hgve missed her whenever she has 
been here, and now I hear she is an invalid. 
When will she be well enough to come among us 
again? We were schoolmates, and she as bnght 
as fair.”’ 

“ She is as lovely as ever,” replied her husband 
with equal audacity. “I hoped we could induce 
her to come to this odd fancy of my sister’s, a sum- 
mer dinner party! I feel half disposed to spirit 
you all off to the country, where bird-songs are 
sweeter music than this everlasting crash.”’ 

“Oh, do you mind it? that proves you have 
been away too long. I never hear it; but the 
country sounds are nice, rather disturbing in the 
morning ; the crowing, you know—” 

“And J like that. Nellie, come here, dear; 
allow me to introduce my daughter.” 

“ My daughter” was pleasantly received. “ You 
tried to persuade mamma to come, did you not, 
my darling ?” 

Nellie, having listened to the previous colloquy, 
was quite prepared, though greatly amazed. 

“1 did, indeed, but mother does not f€el equal 
to gayety yet; we will be down in the winter, 
perhaps take apartments—then I hope she will 
see all her old friends again.” 

She answered with delightful coolness, being 
claimed at that moment by an awing young Eng- 
lishman ; her father was left to adjust the situa- 
tion, 
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Dinner was announced—it was like all dinners, 
only “ more so.”” The flowers were more exqui- 
sitely chosen and grouped, the tiny glasses with 
bonbonnieres were more choice, the heavy viands 
more infinitesimally dainty, the wines more deli- 
cious, the conversation more brilliant, than at any 
of Miss May’s recherché entertainments. To 
Nellie’s increasing surprise, her father’s wit, rep- 
artees, and terse stories, were the life of the party. 

It was one o’clock before the perfume of coffee 
and cigars ceased to penetrate the drawing room : 
“1 cannot keep it out,’”’ said Aunt Anne, pathet- 
ically, to the little circle of ladies who were 
making merry in the absence of their lords, sip- 
ping iced tea over their summer plans. 

At last the two elements reunited ; the outside 
noise had ceased, for the working world were 
wrapped in slumber, the blinds were thrown freely 
open, the balconies sought, and the dotted lights 
of the Square admired and commented upon. 

“We must go sometime,’ sighed the heavy 
matron, to whom the duty of first move belonged ; 
“but I could stay forever, Anne, in your beauti- 
ful home,” 

Of course she was entreated to remain for the 
rest of her natural life, a series of similar enter- 
tainments recklessly promised, all sorts of odd 
suggestions of amusements made, amid which 
gay badinage the good-byes were lost; but towards 
two o’clock began again in earnest, and the last 
regular dinner of the season was over, 

The week passed in a round of unbroken 
pleasure ; two days at the South Side Club, where 
one seems to have reached Mount Meru; a dinner 
at the Yacht Club House, on Staten Island; 
another at the Jockey Club ; then, rides on horse- 
back, ending at the High Bridge, drives and 
suppers, Thomas’s Garden, and all the rest of the 
modern modes of time-killing. Miss May and 
her brother were delightful and untiring as 
chaperons; but the week ended, and Mr. May 
insisted on returning before he said “ Nellie was 
clubbed to death.” 

Her aunt’s purpose was accomplished ; she not 
only wished to give pleasure to her niece, but that 
she should see her father “ shaven, shorn, clothed 
and in his right mind,” as she laughingly ex- 
pressed it. 

The day of departure came, and just before they 
entered the cars, Ellen remembered having 
promised Jack to telegraph when they left the 
depet. She did this hastily, and then they were 
homeward bound. 

Some palliation of her father’s conduct had be- 
come known to Ellen in her conversation with her 
aunt; but her experience of life was too short for 
her fully to understand him. 

May Farm was the old homestead once presided 
over by a widowed mother, who was of the old 
New England type—one of those wonderful 
women who possessed nerves and back of iron. 
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She superintended the farm and farm hands, kept 
her house in perfect order, with or without help, 
Knowing neither weakness nor weariness, she was 
always serenely knitting at five o’clock, when her 
son returned from the city, and ready to go over 
the day’s experiences with him, with a cool invest- 
igation which stood with them both for sympathy. 
Then, after tea, she contentedly knitted on, while 
he read the paper; a few words more, generally a 
slight reference to Nancy’s folly in spending the 
money left her by an old Scotch Aunt Mackenzie 
in an extravagant town residence ; then a chapter 
in the Bible, which was yearly read in course, 
genealogies and all, and the day was over. Son 
and mother slept the earthly sleep of the just, and 
began the same invigorating round of duty at 
“ five o’clock in the morning” of the next day. 

When this good mother died, Mr. May re- 
mained in the city until he fell in love with the 
beautiful young girl who became his wife, 

Miss May remonstrated at his proposed plan of 
taking a city belle to a quiet farm, but her 
brother’s memories were of what he thought was 
happiness, and of a mother who had never wished 
for change. He fancied her old chair once more 
filled, and this time he looked not only for con- 
tent, but the added charm of youthful beauty, 

He was not a good tempered man, and un- 
fortunately having once decided on a course, 
never wavered till he bent all to his will. A 
capital business man, he was destined to be a 
failure as a husband. 

His wife entered upon her new duties with equal 
enthusiasm and bewilderment. She began by 
superintending milk, butter, bread, and poultry; 
but the milk soured in the pans, the butter would 
not “come,” the bread was as heavy as her 
heart, the eggs were forgotten till they were 
spoiled, and the house, that former picture of 
neatness, was in indescribable confusion. The 
one servant was a perpetually dissolving view, for 
no one would remain with a mistress who gave 
her orders in tears, and had a fit of, hysterics over 
every failure. Miss May, guessing the troubles, 
sent up a well-trained second servant; but she 
was promptly dismissed by her brother, with a 
note, written according to the light vouchsafed to 
men under wilful blindness, that when his wife 
could manage one servant, she should have two! 

In regard to visits from her own family, her 
husband was positively ashamed of his home, 
but hoping each day for better times, continually 
deferred their coming, He had never known the 
mystery of his mother’s housekeeping, and her 
incredibly small expenses, but rather accepted 
them as natural, and therefore could not under- 
stand his wife’s troubles. There were no more 
peaceful evenings, they passed in fault-finding and 
in tears ; a form of weakness particularly annoying 
to Mr, May, and one which he always supposed 
especially contrived for his vexation. He lived 
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in a perpetual rage at his wife for not being 
happy—but Juno has told the rest of the story; 
and when Ellen took it up, her father was habitu- 
ally a tyrant, her mother a worn and weary slave, 
and the children—what I have described them. 





CHAPTER VII. 


With the hopefulness of youth, Ellen, after this 
visit, fancied some radical change had come over 
her father, and even tried, as she neared it, to 
invest her home with a new attractiveness—but 
when Jack failed to meet them at the little station, 
and only Tom stood beside the patient Dolly, a 
storm of rage told her that the old life had begun 
again, 

As they drove up to the house, Mrs. May stood 
on the porch, striving to smile, but looking as if 
some new weight of care was burdening her. 

«* What’s up now ?” exclaimed her husband. 

“Oh—nothing. I’m so glad you are safe 
home; take care, children.” 

“I’m not going to touch ’em; is anything the 
matter?” " 

“No, no—how soon will you have tea?” 

“ When I’m ready. Take the end of this con- 
founded trunk, Tom,” and the owner of every- 
body and everything went upstairs. Ellen re- 
mained beside her mother, who continued a 
nervous sort of questioning about her visit until 
her husband went off towards his farmyard. 

“Now, mother dear, what has happened?” 
asked Ellen. 

“Oh, my child, the most dreadful thing you 
can imagine. Jack has run off; he brought me 
your telegram only two hours ago; ‘ They will 
be here to tea,’ he said, ‘ but I am going away— 
have I dofle what I could for you, mother?’ I 
told him he was the comfort and joy of my life, 
and besought him not to leave me. ‘I have had 
a good offer,’ he said, ‘ but it will be a year be- 
fore you will Hear from me. I will not tell you, 
it will only get you into trouble; father won’t be 
surprised at my running away, I have told him 
he would make me do so; I never meant to be a 
farm hand, and work without wages;’ then he 
kissed me good-bye and was gone.” 

No wonder the mother wept; Ellen led her to 
her room, fairly stunned at the prospect of home 
without Jack. 

At the tea table Mr. May asked: 

** Where’s Jack?” 

“ He has not come in yet,” answered his wife, 
faintly. 

There was no reply, for in truth the dreariness 
of his home stabbed its master like a knife, and 
his heart was full of what “ might have been.” 

That night Ellen stood beside her window, 
thinking of the boy whose summons she had so 
often answered ; she could not belicve she was the 





same gay girl of the day before, looking forward 
to telling him of all she enjoyed; now she could 
see nothing but sorrow. Suddenly a rusile 
among the vines, and the dear voice whispering : 

“ Nellie, Nellie ””— 

A moment sufficed to get through the window 
and slide down the roof. 

‘Oh, Jack, Jack, my precious boy, thank 
heaven you are come.” 

“ Only for a few minutes, Nell; I could not go 
without telling you the blessing you have been to 
me. I am going out into the world of life and 
enterprise; I'l] do you credit some day ; and you 
will go ahead and straighten things out for 
mother. I don’t think father would be so hard 
if he were happier—good-bye’”’—and Jack folded 
her in his arms, and without giving her a chance 
to speak, he ran toward the bridge, where the 
Boston Express stopped before crossing. In a 
short time she heard the whistle of the engine, 
and intuitively divined that Jack was rushing 
away from her. 

Then she discovered that he had pressed a let- 
ter in her hand as he left; holding it tight, she 
climbed up again to her room. It was in Robert 
Mackeunzie’s writing, and only a few words: 

“ Nellie, darling, one year from to-day I will 
stand beside you, and claim, not a promise, but 
your own sweet love; do not send me an answer, 
dear ; and so will I know that I may come.” 

If the balm of a thousand flowers had been 
poured on her path, no sweeter fragrance could 
have surrounded this weary girl than came in 
these words from her lover. There was no ex- 
planation of how the letter came into Jack’s pos- 
session; there was no date, and as it was just 
midnight, she could not tell from which side of 
twelve o’clock to computé the year—but he would 
come; it was enough; she could go on now, and 
though there was not the slightest engagement, 
no, not at all, yet she might allow herself to see a 
picture of future peace. 

In the morning, breakfast passed as usual, no 
one spoke of Jack; Mr, May went out, but sud- 
denly came shouiing back again, ‘“ Where’s 
Jack ?” 

Fortunately Ellen was alone. 

**He bade me good-bye last night,” she said, 
calmly. “ He has gone to seek his fortune in the 
outside world.” 

* Where ?” asked the father, turning pale. 

“ He gave me no clue to his plans,” 

* Did he see your mother ?” 

“Yes; he bade her good-bye, yesterday.” 

“And she kept it from me; that’s a model 
wife. I could have traced him if I had known in 
time.” 

“ He would not have returned.” 

“ Hold your tongue ; you don’t know what you 
are talking about.” 

The reformation of people and habits is not 
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easy, even when they give their help; in this 
case, Elien worked alone; no entreaties towards 
fearlessness and straight-forwardness produced 
any effect on her mother; her only comfort was 
to gather her children in her room and to try to? 
amuse them—-so vain an effort, that she sometimes 
fainted from exhaustion, The twins were cer® 
tainly the most trying of children; they cried if 
they were looked at, they knew nothing and 
thought nothing, the ate and slept and gazed at 
vacancy—yet they were not idiots, but approach- 
ing that condition. 

One day Ellen made up her mind they must 
be sent away to be saved, and to relieve both her 
mother and father. She consulted Aunt Anne, 
who, of course knew a reliable widow who would 
take the best of care of them, while a kinder- 
garten, near her residence, would do all that 
could be done to rouse their minds, She lived 
in Brooklyn, and the two conspirators made every 
arrangement before Ellen spoke to either parent. 
Mr. May made no sort of objection; he did not 
tell how this proposal solved a problem quite be- 
yond his power; and Mrs. May consented ; with 
floods of tears and reproaches to her daughter for 
not letting things alone. Ellen hastened the de- 
parture; the children wailed a little when they 
bade their mother good-bye, then apathetically 
put their cold hands into their sister’s, hardly 
looking up until the motion of the cars aroused 
some latent wonder. 

Miss May’s carriage waited them; she was at 
Newport, but with the ubiquity of an American 
woman, governed her town retainers without 
difficulty. ’ 

They drove at once to Brooklyn, where a 
sweet-faced woman received them, who looked 
with kindliest sympathy at these extraordinary 
specimens of child-life. 

“ Now, dears, bid sister good-bye,” she said 
cheerfully, much relieved when they performed 
this little ceremony with composure ; while Ellen, 
delighted with the surroundings and prospects, 
could not restain her thankfulness, 

She returned the same day, feeling very ant- 
ious about the increasing debility of the unfor- 
tunate baby: her father surprised her by meeting 
her at the station. ° 

“Got rid of the first installment, have you? 
Pretty good move, Nell; I really do hope it will 
do those poor creatures good,” was his greeting ; 
“ now what do you wantto do with me; what do 
you think of an insane asylum?” 

«I prefer to try to make you happy,” said the 
truth-telling daughter. 

Her mother was up stairs, for the boy was in- 
dulging in a regular crying fit; and as they stopped, 
her father said: 

“ More work for you.” 

But as he helped her out with some care, smil- 
ing as she answered ; 





*“*T am able to bear it, father.” 

She ran upstairs ; but thought is instantaneous, 
and a vision cdme back to her of a Highland 
home—a broad, low-roofed piazza, on which 
stood a lovely old lady with a face beaming with 
welcome, as her son presented to her a party of 
American friends, whom he had invited to pass 
a week with him. The look of love that flashed 
from mother to son lighted all the surroundings. 
Ellen never forgot it ; it glorified the old fir trees, 
brightened the weeping birches, shimmered over 
the Loch, illuminated the house, and better than 
all, warmed every heart. Somehow it cast a 
shadow over her now ; the Highland home seemed 
an impossibility, its very existence a myth, as 
shriek after shriek came from her mother’s room. 

The child was in convulsions; he could no 
longer swallow the soothing mixture; and the 
helpless mother on her knees beside him had no 
other resource. 

“Oh, Nellie, I thought you would sever 
come!” was the despairing cry. 

Ellen placed her mother on the sofa; then, 
gathering the child in her arms, she ran down 
stairs. Dolly was tied to a post, waiting for Tom ; 
she got into the wagon, drove rapidly to Juno, 
who stood at her door wondering what could be 
coming now. 

The boy was relieved by the air and change of 
position, so that his usual moans replaced the 
screams, 

“Laws, honey! have you done brought that 
baby ?” 

‘Yes, Juno, he is very ill, and I don’t know what 
to do for him.” 

The kind heart took him, and the old arms 
comforted him, crooning a song that had never 
failed to soothe. 

“ Laws, honey, he’ll die sure ;’’—but she minis- 
tered to his comfort, while Ellen sat on the door- 
step, watching the old nurse who never made a 
false move. She soon undressed him, gave him 
a warm bath, thenrubbed him gently till he slept. 

*’Tain’t no use, honey, but he’ll die easier ; 
you leave him here.” 

“Yes, and if father don’t like it he can come 
after him; I did not mean to rob mother of all 
her children—poor mother ; I took the twins away 
to-day, and Jack has gone—” 

“Pears like you’s done took ‘em all. I miss 
my boy. See dem book-shefs; dey look so lone- 
some I cries ober ’em,”’ 

“ Good, gracious! there’s father.’’ 

“* What does this mean, Nell ?” 

“TI feared the baby was dying, and brougit 
him here.” 

** What do you think, Juno ?” 

“ He struck by def, Sure.” 

“T will go for the doctor; you must go home, 
your mother is in hysterics, and 1'm no match tor 
that sort of thing.” 
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Ellen drove home quickly; her mother was 
laughing and crying, her limbs were rigid, the 
frightened Mary was rubbing her. Ellen gave 
her ammonia, but it was an hour before there 
was any relief; then she sank into a heavy 
sleep. 

Ellen went out into the hall; the house was 
dark, no one had had tea, she was still in her 
traveling dress :—it all seemed so strange ! 

“Run down, Mary,” she said, “make some 
fresh tea, while I light the lamps; I’ll go for 
father ; don’t ring the bell.” 

They had rather a melancholy meal at the long 
table, yet Ellen felt some change in her father. 

“Can I do anything to help you ?” he asked. 

“No, thank you. I will watch mother to- 
night.” 

“ You’re a regular trump, Nell,” he said, as he 
went out. 

A pretty tired “trump” she was, but she sat 
beside her mother all that summer night, puzzling 
over the problem of her life failure. 

Towards morning the poor mother began to 
cry, “ Jack, Jack, my boy, my boy !” 

“ Mother dear, he is safe,’ whispered Ellen; 
then she was quiet again. At last the day came, 
the heavy lids opened. 

“My darling! why are you not undressed ? 
what has happened? where are the children ?” 

“Juno is taking care of the baby; the twins 
have gone to stay with a kind-hearted lady in 
Brooklyn; dear Jack will come back tous, You 
have been restless all night, dear; I have been 
sitting by you; you are not to get up, I’ll bring 
your breakfast.” 

“Oh, Nellie, I’d better go down; your father 
won’t like it.’’ 

“Yes, he wants you to get well and strong; 
now promise to lie still... Then she bathed the 
hot face, smoothed the soft hair, freshened the 
room and bed; leaving her mother with a sense 
of comfort which she was too weak to define, 
but thankful to accept. She had short time for 
her own toilette; the traveling-dress was ex- 
changed for a fresh white one; cold water re- 
stored her color, and forcing light and brightness 
to her eyes, she ran down to get her mother’s 
breakfast. 

“Take a leaf out of the table, please, Mary, 
while I watch the coffee,” she said cheerfully, at 
the same time arranging a waiter with the dain- 
tiest neatness for her mother ; this was soon done, 
and while Mary took her place again in the 
kitchen, Ellen hastily gathered flowers, placing 
some on the breakfast table, and some in a glass 
for her mother. 

“Did you think I was never coming, dear?” 
she asked, as she placed the tray on a table beside 
the bed. “I wanted to do $0 much myself; I’m 
afraid you have waited too long.” 

“ No, dear, I was in no hurry. Oh, Nellie, I 


’ 


. 





wish I might never be well; just lie here and 
rest.” 

“ You shall lie here just as long as you want 
to; I’m determined you shall be thoroughly rested, 
then you and I will divide the work, 30 that you 
will never be tired again; now dear, car you reach 
everything ? if you can, | will go down stairs and 
see about father’s breakfast.” 

Ellen left her mother, closing the door. A 
shout from her father hastened her somewhat 
weary steps; but the face gave no sign. 

“ Good morning, father,” she said, putting her 
arm in his, as she turned towards the dining 
room. 

“Allow me,’ he said, with a profound bow, 
ushering her in, placing her chair with courtly 
grace, and standing till she was seated. “ Now, 
may I inquire without offence, where the lady is 
who usually presides at this festive board ?”’ 

“ She breakfasts in her morning-room to-day,” 
replied Nellie, “I hope you will allow me to 
fill her place.” 

The father laughed, “ No one can fill yours, 
my little girl; you look as bright as if you had 
slept all night.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 





JUNE ROSES. 


BY ESTELLE THOMSON, 


Roses, roses clinging 
O’er my lattice, swinging 
All your blossom faces 
In the summer air, 
Why are you still twining, 
In the sunlight’'s shining, 
While the heat of noontide 
Pulses everywhere ? 


Home the bees are winging, 
Birds have ceased their singing; 
And a drowsy languor 
Steals our thoughts away: 
E’en the brooklet's tinkle 
Over periwinkle, 
Comes but faintly, faintly, 
Chiming as in play. 
Sprites of fairy-stories 
Roll the morning-glory’s 
Purple cups to slumber, 
Down among the leaves, 
But no elf-wand closes 
Yet my lattice roses, 
Twining ever upward 
To the cottage eaves. 


Nature here discloses 
Lessons in the roses, 
As their groping tendrils 
Climb in rugged ways: 
Life with hope is teeming, 
But who stops for dreaming, 
Loses much that roses 
Gain in summer days, 


‘ 
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BY MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
None of Mr. Lawrence’s children made any ob- 
jection when he married the second time. They 
belonged to that agreeable class known to the 


common people as easy-going, and they saw no. 


reason why their father should not have a second” 
wife, if it suited him to have one—and of course 

it did, or he would not have done it. There 
were four of them, three girls and a boy—the 
girls ranging from seventeen to twenty-five, the 
boy not quite twenty—when Mr. Lawrence made 
his second venture in the matrimonial line; and 
although Tom Lawrence did remark confiden- 
tially to the girls, that he wished the old gentle- 
man had allowed him—Tom—to have a hand in 
the choosing, for he knew enough more about 
girls than his father did; still they were quite 
agreed that it was no wonder their father married 
the poor little thing, for she had no money, was 
making a dismal failure of trying to be a gover- 
ness, and needed some one to take care of her, if 

ever anybody did. So they all fell into the way 
of petting and coddling the forlorn little woman, 
whose nose had so long been held to the grind- 
stone that they wondered there was any left at 
all—there was not much. They had dutifully 
offered to call her “ mamma,’’ which honor she 
had declined, without any thanks at all; saying, 
with more energy than she often displayed, that 
people who did not know the circumstances, 
hearing Lucilla—who was twenty-five-—and Tom, 
not to mention Belle and Marjorie, call her 
** Mamma,” would think she must have married 

when she was a baby, as they did in royal fam- 
ilies. 

“ But we must call you something, you know, 
dear,” said Lucilla, soothingly. 

“ Of course !” replied Mrs. Lawrence—she was 
a two-weeks-old bride when this conversation oc- 
curred, and had just returned from her wedding- 
journey—* I think, if you would not object, that 
‘Cousin Bertha’ would be nice—it would bea 
sort of compromise, you know, for I couldn’t bear 
you to call me‘ Mrs. Lawrence,’ when you are 
all so kind and pleasant; it sounds sort of dis- 
tant and formal!” 

So ‘ Cousin Bertha’ was decided upon, and the 
family moved harmoniously on. 

It was a remarkably cheerful and robust family, 
barring the new member ; and it was highly credi- 
ble to human nature that all Mrs, Lawrence’s 
gentle little compiaints—about which there was 
an entertaining variety—were listened to with 
unfailing good humor, and as near an approach 
to sympathy as perfect health can feel for weak- 
ness and ailingness. 

Mrs. Lawrence made a feeble and futile at- 
tempt to establish herself as housekeeper, ably 
seconded by all the girls; but after a week or so 





of discomfort, borne with admirable patience by 
the rest of the family, she decided that she was 
not equal to the charge; and beside, she was 
sure that, whatever dear Lucilla might say, she 
felt the loss of her accustomed duties and dignities. 
Lucilla had felt the loss in the results of the 
change; otherwise, she would have been glad 
enough to give up the endeavor, sustained steadily 
since her mother’s death, when she was eighteen 
years old, to make one dollar do the work of two, 
and to turn her attention and give her time to her 
music, which, in spite of all her difficulties, she 
had managed to make profitable, in a mild and 
uncertain sort of way. She had two or three 
little scholars, but she did not dare to charge 
professional prices, for she undervalued her own 
attainments ; and her constant aim and aspiration 
was to take her small earnings to pay for les- 
sons, which would make her really professional ; 
an investment which, she felt sure, would pay in 
the long run. 

But there seemed to be a fatality about it; her 
quarterly payments were sure to come just as 
something about the house had arrived at its last 
ditch; indeed, they could never have found a 
time to come when this would not have been the 
case; and although everybody remonstrated, and 
said what a shame it was that Lucilla’s poor little 
hard earnings should go down the hole which was 
always filling, but never full, Lucilla insisted that 
since she would run as much risk as any of them 
of breaking her neck because of the holes in the 
stair-carpet, or being blown up if the parlor lamp 
did not have a new top, or dying of thirst if the 
pump were not “ fixed,” it was pure selfishness on 
her part, and nobody’s business, beside! 

When a bouncing baby arrived, a year or so 
after the second Mrs. Lawrence appeared on the 
scene, there was a revival of interest on the part 
of Mr. Lawrence’s fellow-townsmen, or, to be 
quite correct, his fellow-townswomen, 

The Lawrences had had all they could do to 
“ get along” before; and they, the people, would 
just like to know how they were going to manage 
now ! 

They did know, in the course of time ; the girls 
were.so delighted with the three successful dyes 
which had been substituted for three new winter 
dresses, that they could not help mentioning 
where they had them done. 

And that baby throve, whatever any one else 
did. He was “all Lawrence, the very image of 
dear father,” they said, proudly; and the three 
girls contended for the honor of waiting on him. 
It was not much wonder, for he really was a 
splendid fellow, a perfect king of a baby, from the 
first; and his weak little mother would lie and 
look at him, for her share of the proceedings, 
dreaming of the time when he should be a man, 
and give her his arm to lean on, 

Tom, who was of the opinion that “all father 
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wanted was push—he had head enough,” de- 
termined early that his financial prospects should 
not be jeopardized for lack of that valuable qual- 
ity, and obtained a situation on a New York pa- 
per in a manner which was, to say the least of it, 
not bashful, but for which he modestly disclaimed 
any originality; having, as he frankly admitted, 
seen the idea in a paper, and hastened to act 
upon it. He had merely, after taking sufficient 
precautionary measures to make defeat at least 
doubtful, pre-empted a vacant desk in the office 
of a newspaper which had two heads—nominal 
and actual; the result had fulfilled his most san- 
guine expectations, for by the time each of the 
heads made the discovery that the other had not 
given him the position, he had written some re- 
markably clever and well-worded editorials, one 
or two of which had elicited favorable comment 
from other papers; and had, besides, made him- 
self so generally useful and obliging, that his sin 
was condoned, laughed at in private, and told as 
a good joke to one or two intimate friends of the 
heads. His salary, which of course had not be- 
gun until after the exposition, which came about 
by accident at the end of two or three weeks, 
was moderate at first, naturally, but quite enough 
for his own needs; and he determined at once 
that it should be more than enough, to which end 
he removed from the boarding-house which he 
had patronized, so soon as he had paid the 
bill which had been his stake in this little confi- 
dence game; took a.comfortable lodging-room 
in a building full of offices, for which, including 
the ministrations of the janitor and his wife, he 
paid about a fourth as much as his room and 
board had cost him hitherto, and then proceeded 
to “find himself.” On high days and holidays 
he dined at a restaurant or good hotel, but inter- 
mediately he dined at home, and his letters, about 
this time, were looked forward to by his family 
with pleasurable excitement. 

Lucilla was his chief intimate, although he was 
fond of all his sisters ; and it was to her, as house- 
keeper-in chief, that he appealed for advice and 
instruction. Lucilla objected strongly to postal- 
cards ; she insisted that they always made her feel 
as she knew she should if she went to make calls 
in her dressing-sack and red balmoral, and she 
would not be induced to use them; so Tom, who 
declared that, dear as his family was to him, from 
three to nine cents a day expended in postage 
made them much too dear, bought a French 
dictionary and grammar at a second-hand book- 
store, and proceeded to write French postal-cards. 

The girls were all good French scholars, but it 
frequently took their united forces to arrive at 
Tom’s meaning. They were amply repaid, how- 
ever, for their trouble, by the look of deep disgust 
with which the lady who presided over the post- 
office handed them their daily mail. They could 


not help reveling in the deprivation she was suffer- 





ing when they deciphered such despatches as the 
following : 

“ How in thunder do you clear coffee with an 
egg? I put a whole one in mine every morning, 
and it don’t clear worth a cent!” 

Lucilla always responded to the culinary ques- 
tions, and her reply to this was brief: 

“Do you dreak the egg, and use only the 
white, with a little cold water, before pouring in 
boiling water ?” 

To which Tom responded—in French, of 
course—“ Bless me, no, child! I eat the egg 
when I drink the coffee—I thought it was the 
shell that did it; I’m sure I have heard you say 
so!” 

Lucilla smiled superior when she extracted the 
information that,“ an asparagus can went off at 
me last night, like a whole battery of brass can- 
non—I suppose I ought to have made a hole in 
it first—ought I?” 

But her pity almost overcame her amusement, 
when he plaintively inquired, “ How can I keep 
the butter from running into the fire when I broil 
a steak? It takes almost a pound and a half of 
butter every time, and none decent under fifty 
cents a pound.” 

“ Never put the butter on until the steak is 
broiled, and removed from the gridiron, you poor 
boy!” replied Luclla, compassionately. 

But Tom’s blunders became fewer as time 
went on, and in a few months, he announced 
triumphantly that he’d just like to have them all 
to dinner! 

A long cherished plan, which he and Lucilla 
divulged to no one else, was that when Belle 
and Majorie should be old and experienced 
enough to succeed Lucilla in the charge of the 
house, she should take up her abode permanently 
with Tom, as his housekeeper and manager. 
They did not want a whole house—oh, dear, no} 
just two more rooms in the building in which 


‘Tom lodged ; and the rooms had been picked out 


for some time. © 

“ The only thing that bothers me,”’ wrote Tom, 
“is that Mrs. Mulrooney has to go through one 
of our rooms—the one with the big south windows, 
which is to be the parlor, and where you are to 
have all the plants and cats you want—to get out 
on the flat where she hangs her wash to dry ; but 
I think I see a way to change the stair-case a 
little, and cut off a small passage, which will not 
spoil the room. I saw a little refrigerator, yes- 
terday, which I could really hardly help buying, 
it was so exactly what we will want; but luckily, 
it was just before I drew my week’s pay, and I 
hadn’t a rap! 

* Don’t you think it would Be a good notion for 
you to make some of those rag rugs, and mats and 
things, in your spare minutes? You know we 
can’t afford carpet, or even matting, for some 
time yet; but I am dropping in at a painter’s, 
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where I have scraped acquaintance, every day or 
two, and he’s going to show me how to oil the 
floor, in return for a jolly rhymed advertisement 
I’ve just written for him, beginning 
“Ye, who would view your homes aright, 

Get Thomas Duffy to paint them white; 

And you shall gaze on your halls with pride— 

Of coutse I allude to the inner side |" 

Lucilla’s letters were, at first, warmly respon- 
sive ; she begged him to make no rash purchases, 
as she knew she could make the money go twice 
as far; and every letter bore fresh testimony to 
the increasing capability of Belle and Marjorie, 
who could really, if they only thought so, take 
charge of the house, and baby, and father, and 
Cousin Bertha, at once, and let her go; but they 
had so little confidence in themselves, and were 
so foolish about her, if she only went into town 
for the day. 

But after a while, Tom reluctantly noted a 
change; her letters were no less affectionate, 
indeed, they grew more so; but she made fewer 
allusions to their scheme, sometimes quite ignored 
his remarks upon the subject, and filled her let- 
ters with home news—the increasing sweetness 
and intelligence of little Bert, the baby—her pity 
for poor Cousin Bertha, who was now a sofa-in- 
valid, petted and waited upon by the whole house- 
hold. “ Indeed,” she wrote, “ I don’t know what 
father would do without her—you know he 
never used to tell us anything, and now he brings 
home every scrap of news—cheerful news, that 
is—that he can find; and he hunts over all the 
papers you send—for which, bless your dear 
thoughtful heart—te find thingsto make her 
laugh ; and he actually reads aloud every even- 
ing, now, while Belle and Marjorie and I sew, 
and the poor little Belle Mére falls quietly asleep ; 
and you know we never could induce him to 
read us so much as a paragraph—but she says his 
voice soothes her. We really feel grateful to 
Cousin Bertha for rousing father, and drawing 
him out so; and she is very gentle and patient, 
and always thanks us so sweetly for any little 
thing we do for her, that it is quite a privilege to 
wait on her—and as for Bert, I declare I don't 
see how people /ive without a little child in the 
house—it seems queer to me now that we were 
contented before he came. The dear little soul 
has learned to pull out my comb and hair-pins, 
and let my hair all down; and you just ought to 
see him laugh when he does it.” 

To which Tom repiied, when he could find 
time for something more than a postal-card ; 

“ Your letters are like yourself, my dear, always 
jolly; but much as I love my family in general, 
you know that it is about you, yourself, that I 
most care to hear; and it strikes me that you’re 
cooling off about our projected partnership. If, 
for any reason, you don’t like the notion, do not 
hesitate to tell me; for I know you have more 





sense than I have, and perhaps I could not make 
you comfortable.” 

The reply to this letter, although highly affec- 
tionate, was so entirely indefinite that Tom re- 
solved upon immediate action, He inquired in 
the neighborhood of his lodgings, and found a 
quiet boarding-house where Lucilla could be re- 
ceived as a “ transient,” for a moderate weekly 
compensation; and then he wrote her a pressing 
invitation, enclosing a ten-dollar bill for the jour- 
ney, “and a pair of new gloves to fit you for life 
in the metropolis,” he wrote, “and sit right 
down and name, your day and train, and I will 
meet you at the depot, and install you with the 
worthy Mrs. Tuttle. You are to wind Belle and 
Marjorie up to run at least three weeks; you may 
bring Bert, if you like, and if it will make your 
mind any easier—-I’d rather like to see the little 
chap every day—but come, you must, and shall ; 
and if that isn’t enough to fix you up, just write 
at once, and |’]] raise you another—I know you 
are always giving away your gloves and bonnets 
and things, or lending them to Belleor Marjorie.” 

Lucilla did not wait to consider; pressed by the 
whole family, who unanimously voted that it was 
“splendid, and just like Tom,” she sat down 
quickly, and wrote a joyful acceptance, fixing 
her day a week thence, however—for she knew 
that, to make herself presentable, she must have 
at least that much time, and deprecating the idea 
of ‘Tom’s sending anything more than his present 
inclosure, which, she said, was “ simply princely, 
for the fare to New York and back will only be 
four dollars, you know,” 

To which Tom joyfully responded in French : 
“ Never do you mind about the fare back—spend 
every cent of it but the fare 0, and come on! 
I’m so impatient, now that | know you are com- 
ing, that a week seems like a year,” 

That hackneyed quotation about the best laid 
plans o’ mice and men has not become hackneyed 
for nothing; but we will leave the letter which 
Tom received on the morning of the day when 
he was to go and meet Lucilla, to explain, 

“ You can’t possibly be more disappointed than 
I am; ”’ she wrote, “ and I am glad to think that 


~ you will have a chance to bury your sorrow in 


the affairs of the nation. I was afraid something 
would happen, just because everything seemed 
going sosmoothly, Belle and Marjorie wouldn’t 
hear of my taking Bert, though Cousin Bertha 
thought the change would be good for him; they 
said the care of him would keep me from fully 
enjoying my spree, and although it seems dread- 
fully selfish to say so, 1 believe they were right ; 
I couldn't have gone out in the evening with an 
easy mind, and you know concerts were in the 
bill to a large extent. So they fa.-ly cuurted 
Bert, to get him used to them, for you know he 
has always been fonder of me than of any one, 
and I really grew quite jealous when he was as 
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ready to go them as to me. Cousin Bertha picked 
out all her prettiest neckties and laces, and said I 
must take them to wear in New York; and she 
looked so sweet, and little, and weak, that I felt 
like a wretch for leaving her. 

“But where is the good of going over all this? 
Here is what happened: I went out to make a 
call, which I’d owed for an age—it was that poor 
old Mrs. Fritz, and as the girls never would go 
there, after that time when she hinted that they 
were over-dressed for people in “their circum- 
stances,” I have ‘had to do the manners for the 
family, just because she knew dear mother. I took 
Bert, because she had met me in the street a few 
days before, and asked me to bring him, ‘ though 
it must be painful to you to be so superseded, my 
dear,’ she said, pleasantly ; so I just wanted to let 
her see how thick Bert and I were; and I rigged 
him out in his best suit—the little beauty !—and 
as ill-luck would have it, she was at home. Now 
you know Bert won’t go to anybody and every- 
body ; we all think he is an extraordinary physi- 
ognomist for such a young child; and when she 
offered to kiss him, he just put up his lip in his dear 
little funny way, and backed / 

“ Poor little soul, he backed against one of those 
idiotic round tables with no legs worth mention- 
ing, and over it went, smashing a hideous flower- 
pot with an artificial flower in it, and a glass 
shade over it, which, of course, went too. If I 
had owned that thing, I’d have thanked anybody, 
on my knees, for smashing it; but you should 
have seen her glower! 

“ Bert cried, poor little fellow. I don’t wonder ! 
I got away as soon as possible, for instead of say- 
ing it was of no consequence, she said it was the 
gift of a dear friend, and she had nothing else 
that would do to go on that table! I couldn’t 
stand that; I had five dollars of your money left, 
luckily, and on my way home I bought an atrocity 
as nearly like the one that came to grief as I 
could find, with a glass shade and all, and had it 
sent straight to her, and that left me just twenty- 
five cents. If I had only not bought the gloves 
and hat-frame I might have gone after all; but 


there, I am of going to worry over it—where’s. 


the good ? I chiefly lament the hideous misappro- 
priation of your money.” 

Tom wrote his sympathy and disappointment 
at full length, lamenting bitterly that when he 
received his pay the day before, he had lent one 
of the fellows half of it. “ But never mind, you 
poor dear angel,” he added; “when I get my 
next slice you shall have a V, and come at once; 
I’m only sorry I can’t send an X again, but I'd 
been saving up for that; and you have your trunk 
all packed, and your dear self booted and spurred, 
as it were, and the minute you get my letter, step 
into the cars and come. I shall look for you 
next Saturday week, by the train which you were 
to have taken to-day.” 





Fortune, and especially misfortune, is not 
always the “fickle jade” which poets represent 
her to be; she frequently exhibits a tenacity of 
purpose which should command our admiration. 
So Tom ought not to have been surprised when, 
once more, he received a letter from Lucilla just 
in time to prevent him from going to meet her. 

“ Dearest Tom,” she wrote, “I think we had 
better give it up; I am really afraid to have 
you send me any more money! I was all ready 
last evening, and so happy, but just a little tired, 
for I had been making some things for Cousin 
Bertha—which she says I make better than any 
body; she is the gratefulest little soul! 

“ I took Bert to my. room, because poor Cousin 
Bertha was trying to get a littie nap; and Bert 
has actually learned to whistle—you never saw 
anything funnier! But it goes through and 
through Cousin Bertha’s head, she says ; so when 
I found he would not stop, I said, ‘ Come, whistle 
for sister in her room, dear,’ and he came, like 
the little lamb that he is. I gave him my purse 
to play with, never dreaming that he could open 
it—but he is so clever for his age—and then I 
just dropped on the bed till the tea-bell should 
ring, and the first thing I knew, Bert was poking 
the purse in my face; and when I took it, it was 
empty! I thought, of course, the money—it was 
your ‘ V,’ you know, Tom—would be on the floor; 
so I litthe gas, and hunted everywhere, and when 
I couldn’t find it, I tried to make Bert understand, 
and tell me where it was. He did understand 
perfectly, and he looked as grave as a judge, and 
said: ‘Bert eated it up; Bert was ve//y hungly!’ 
And I really believe he did, for you know it 
wasn’t by any means a spandy- clean note, and the 
poor little fellow was dreadfully sick in the night. 
Of course, I did not blame him, for how could he 
know? but I do feel utterly disappointed—only 
don’t, whatever you do, send me any more money. 
I know you have pinched yourself to send all 
this; and perhaps, when my next pay-day comes 
—though that won’t be for a month yet, worse 
luck !—I can embezzle enough to pay my fare to 
New York and back,” 

“ Lucilla Lawrence ; what de you take me for ?” 
replied Tom; “ you are too superstitious. I will 
not dwell upon my disappointment—you are per- 
haps aware that the mill never grinds with the 
water that is past; but week after next, I shall 
send you three dollars—would that it might be 
more, but my shoemaker is a heartless fiend, who 
will not even half-sole me until the past is can- 
celled!—and you will take the train, twice be- 
fore specified, and I will meet you as aforesaid ; 
and all will yet be well. Only deposit my re- 
mittance ina double-locked receptacle, for the 
few hours during which it will be in your custody ; 
and request father to take you to the station, buy 
your ticket for you, and not lose sight of you until 
the cars are iv motion,” 
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But, although Tom reproved Lucilla for her 
developing tendency towards fatalism, he had a 
curious feeling of having known it all along, when 
the appointed day once more brought hii a let- 
ter from Lucilla; and it was with deep disgust, 
rather than disappointment, that he read the fol- 
lowing : 

“ My darling; there is no use in anything / 
I have just alarmed my family with the first 
* bursting into tears’ since I used to bump my 
head in the happy hours of childhood ; so I will 
not overwhelm you with my woe, but just make 
a brief statement of the heart-rending facts of the 
case! I can hardly bear to tell you that it was 
Bert again ; for I don’t want you, even in thought, 
to blame the precious child, whose escape from a 
dreadful death was so narrow, that I still shud- 
der to think of it. 

“ Whep your last letter came, they all congratu- 
lated me as if—but what a foolish speech! 1 
mean the dear things were all as glad‘as if it had 
been themselves. But, as ill-luck would have it, 
the milk-man handed in his bill just as we sat 
talking about it, and I said I might as well pay 
it—it was just three dollars—and not make him 
take it away when it was all receipted, and then 
father could pay me in the evening. I knew he 
would have it, for he is so particular about letting 
bills run, and always has the money ready, no 
matter what he goes without. Cousin Bertha 
didn’t want me to; she said that if that money 
hadn’t happened to come just then, the man must 
have waited till the next day, and she didn’t want 
me to run any risks, after all that had happened, 
but I just laughed; and now—how I wish I had 
been led by her! I paid him; and she was 
so eager to have me paid back, that she made 
father give itto me the minute he got into 
the room ; and, like the fool that I generally am, 
I laid it on the table—my purse was upstairs, 
being temporarily out of commission—and went 
out to tea. We were late that evening, for father 
had told us he would be detained, and we had 
waited for him; so I had given Bert his supper 
and put him to bed, before father came. The 
door was open between the dining-room and 
library; but nobody heard any sound, till all of a 
sudden, Bert’s sweet, merry laugh came through 
the door, and we heard him say, “pretty, 
pretty!’ in his little broken way. I rushed in, 
ior somehow my heart sank prophetically; there 
he sat before the open fire, from which the guard 
had been taken after he went to bed, in his little 
white night-gown, with his cheeks all fushed, 
and his yellow hair falling over his shoulders, 
and at his little bare feet, on the hearth, were 
three bits of burning paper. The hem of his 
night‘gown was fairly smoking, in one place, and 
would have been all in a blaze in another minute, 
I caught him up, and crushed the burning place— 
my hand is blistered a little, which accounts for 





the unique appearance of this letter—and he 
laughed, and chattered, and pointed to the 
remains of his bonfire, and when the excitement 
was all over, I found that he had burnt my three 
notes. There was just enough trace left in the 
ashes to make sure. But when IJ think how we 
should be feeling now if we had been a minute 
later, and that sweet, innocent, joyful baby had 
—but there, I can’t bear to write it, and I am so 
deeply, deeply thankful for his escape, that I can 
bear my disappointment very well indeed, and 
only wish I might take yours too, for I know you 
are disappointed, dear; and I still look forward 
hopefully to my next pay-day.” 

When Tom had read to the end of this so 
nearly tragical narrative, he meditated deeply for at 
least five minutes. Then he went straight to his 
own familiar friend, whom he had frequently 
trusted with similar accommodations, and bor- 
rowed five dollars. Then he wrote on a postal- 
card, in English, but with his left hand: 

“ Dear L. :—I have broken my arm, Come to 
me at once. Be ka” 

Then, as if it had been an afterthought, he put 
the five dollars in an envelope, without a-word of 
further explanation ; sealed it up, and, remember- 
ing just in time, directed it also with the left hand, 
and mailed the whole collection promptly. 

A grin of more than usual satisfaction was ob- 
served upon his open countenance during the 
rest of that day; and he chuckled softly to him- 
self at short intervals, as he settled the fate of 
nations and the duration of fashions for the con- 
fiding citizens of New York. 

As he had expected, his two missives wrought 
curiosity in the town, 2:.d consternation in the 
house to which they went. Mrs. Lawrence alone 
was faithless, 

“ I don’t believe Tom has broken his arm, any 
more than I have myself,” she said; “ but I do 
not blame him in the least—he has borne his dis- 
appointments beautifully, and this last was too 
much—you ought to have let me spank Bert, 
Lucilla, indeed you ought; and I had my slipper 
all ready !” 

“ But, dear Cousin Bertha,” cried Lucilla, 
almost impatiently ; “ you surely don’t think Tom 
would tell such a—such a—whopper as that 
would be ?” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Lawrence, calmly, “ it’s 
the force of association, Just think how long he 
has been in that newspaper office, where they 
have to make them up, every day, by the column 
ata time; and you know, yourself, that the last 
time he was at home, your father said he hoped 
Tom wouldn’t allow himself to tell—those things ; 
and he just laughed, and said,‘’Tis my voca- 
tion.’”’ 

“Oh, that was only in fun,” said Lucilla, 
eagerly ; “* Tom says so many things like that.” 

“Well, then, it showed he did it, either way, 
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you see,” said Mrs. Lawrence, triumphantly ; 
«but in this case, as I said, I don’t blame him—- 
the end justifies the means; so I wouldn’t worry 
a bit, if I were you, but just go and pack, and 
you’ll find all my laces and things in the corner 
of the top drawer, where you put them when you 
had to give up going; dear knows when J shall 
ever want them again!” 

Lucilla was almost afraid to change the five 
dollar bill, to telegraph Tom that she would come 
by an early morning train; but it had to be done, 
and she rushed home with the change, and locked 
it away in her desk. 

Tom had answered her telegram with “All 
right ; I will meet you,” which rather surprised 
her—she thought people with broken bones were 
obliged to keep at least measurably quiet. 

She did not really believe that she was going, 
until her ticket was bought, and the train was 
actually in motion; and then, in spite of her pity 
for Tom, she began to rejoice in the prospect of 
having him all to herself, to nurse and pet and 
wait on, for at least two or three weeks, Per- 
haps he would want her to write from his dicta- 
tion—for it must be his right arm, or he never 
would have sent such a scrawl: and she read the 
postal-card once more, 

“I wish he had said when he did it,’”’ she 
thought, “and how—but, poor fellow, he could 
hardly write this much, I suppose, I don’t 
believe I could write with my left hand at all,” 
and a few attempts with a pencil increased her 
loving pity for Tom, So the shock was all the 
greater when, as the train drew up to the plat- 
form, she saw that worthy, tall and handsome and 
smiling, coming eagerly to help her out, with both 
arms evidently in a perfect state of preservation. 

“Well, aren’t you glad to see me, my dear ?” 
he asked, as Lucilla, having reached the platform, 
stood speechless, regarding him, 

“But Tom,” she managed to say, at last; 
“what did make you tell such a—” 

“* Not at all, my child,” he interrupted, putting 
her hand in his arm and leading her to the 
luggage room. ‘“ My statement was perfectly 
truthful—I only did not mention the date!” 

“But when was it?” said Lucilla, utterly be- 
wildered. 

«“ Let me see,” said Tom, musingly; “I was 
thirteen that summer, I believe—yes, it was about 
seven or eight years ago, as nearly as I can re- 
member.” 

“You humbug!” exclaimed Lucilla, indig- 
nantly; “I’m afraid Cousin Bertha wasn’t far 
wrong.” 

“You see, my dear,” explained Tom, as they 
walked, arm-in-arm, to the boarding house ; “ des- 
perate diseases require desperate remedies—I was 
merely fighting—Bert, we’ll say—with fire; and I 
am glad to find myself successful.” 

They had a royal time for the next three 





weeks—concerts, lectures, churches, park, so filled 
up the days and evening, that there was scarcely 
a moment for quiet talk, until the day before 
Lucilla was to return home. Tom would make 
no engagements for that evening, although it was 
his “ off-night ;’’—he told Lucilla that she must 
invite him to tea at her boarding-house, and make 
him some candy, up in her room, afterward. 

So, while he picked out the nuts, which he had 
thoughtfully provided, he quietly questioned her 
as to the housekeeping arrangement. He had 
been promised a “ rise’ in his salary at the be- 
ginning of the year, he said, and he could easily 
keep her then, and let her take music lessons, too. 

Lucilla made no answer; she was bending 
over the fire, watching her candy; and her face 
grew alarmingly red. 

“Young woman, what does this mean ?” said 
Tom, setting the saucepan on the uearth, and 
Lucilla in a chair; “I have never considered 
you fickle; and, if you have changed your mind, 
I have a right to know your reasons,” 

“Dear Tom,” murmured. Lucilla, laying a 
sticky little hand on his walnut-blackened fin- 
gers; ‘it seems so mean that I couldn’: bear to 
tell you, though I have tried ever'so many times, 
but—I have promised somebody else !” 

“And who might that somebody else be?” 
asked Tom, gloomily. 

“ Will Gresham, dear—and he thinks the world 
of you; and you know you have always liked 
him,” said Lucilla, eagerly. 

“ Well, you might have done worse,” replied 
Tom; “he’s a good fellow, though I don’t think 
he's good enough for you—but I would just like 
to know what I am to do ?” 

“ Likewise, to be sure!” said Lucilla, briskly ; 
“you know when you were at home last ’—she 
nodded sagaciously. 

“ Nonsense!” answered Tom, indifferently ; 
but he blushed “ very becomingly,’’ Lucilla said; 
and then they finished making the candy, 


2. 
— 





Do not DecelvE THEM.—When the children 
are ill, don’t tell them that the medicine is “ nice ”’ 
when you know it is positively nauseous; do not 
induce them to swallow the dose under the pre- 
tence that it is “ good.” Children never forget 
white lies of this sort, and their confidence, once 
shaken, never regains firmness, Better by far 
tell them the simple truth, that it is disagreeable, 
but necessary to their health, and you desire them 
to take it and at once. Ten to one they will swallow 
it with half the trouble of coaxing and worry of 
words, and love you better for your firm, de- 
cided manner. Don’t teach the children by ex- 
ample to tell white lies to each other and to 
their neighbors. Guard your lips and bridle your 
tongue, if you desire to have the coming genera- 
tion truthful. 
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THE STORY OF A SONG. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER WHITE, 


It was a sweet, wild thing of youth, the moun- 
tains, and summer skies, which Clive Breton had 
written, set to music, and sung with Rose Leslie 
many times during his tour of Europe. They 
had charmed the crowded sa/on with it; they had 
waked the echoes of old caves with it. It had 
risen, sweet and fine, among the listening silence 
of the Alps, and chorused to the plashing of oars 
on the moonlit waters of Venice. 

Clive was fond of his own music, and said that 
Rose only sang it to please him. A golden 
haired girl of twenty might sing it well, certainly ; 
and she might sing better under the light of two 
happy dark eyes, and with the companionship of 
such a magnificent tenor as Clive’s. Yes, there 
was rare singing among that little party of seven, 
and much wit and mirth as well as wisdom. 
The professor’s daughters, Rose and Helen, must 
needs finish their education abroad, with their 
parents’ attendants; and Clive’s relatives, the Bre- 
ton’s, had reached the climax of many years’ 
planning when they commenced the foreign tour 
with their favorite nephew and heir. For Clive 
was one of those fortunate individuals born with 
a golden spoon in his mouth. His uncle and 
aunt, who were very wealthy, had adopted him 
in his infancy, and doted upon him. The mid- 
night beauty of his eyes was his aunt’s utter de- 
light; nothing so flattered her as having him 
personally admired. His uncle was equally 
proud of his quickness and talent. And these 
fortunate circumstances, combined with the nat- 
ural ambitions and hopes of youth, made Clive 
Bretcn’s life very sweet to him. At twenty-three 
it had been very little but a long play-day. He 
had, as yet, found nothing to grieve over, for 
his energy easily overcame his tasks, and his 
natural buoyancy floated him easily over minor 
disappoin' ments, Affliction or calamity he knew 
nothing of ; and he had from sources not his own 
a generous impassioned sympathy which springs 
naturally from a noble nature never embittered 
by trial. A fine, agreeable fellow, and yet not 
faultless, since lacking the discipline of which 
come patience, unselfishness, faith and clear 
spiritual insight. Yet it was good to see one so 
healthily full of courage and enjoyment, and 
Clive was a general favorite. 

The party of seven had been three months 
abroad. Clive and Rose had been invariable 
companions, as their congenial ages and contrast- 
ing temperaments made natural. Together they 
had floated upon delightful lakes, or staged it 
over tedious roads, their courage and fun enliven- 
ing the rest. Together they had stood silent in the 
great cathedrals, or frolicked like children in the 
rose-garden of their chateau. They had climbed 





the Alps, dreamed in Venice, and been presented 
to a queen; and now, full of places, persons, and 
pictures, and tingling with the young author’s am- 
bition, Clive was eager to be at home and at work 
upon his book. It was not his first, but he had 
determined that it should be his best. 

He was to go homealone, his uncle proceeding 
to Heidelberg for a year, and at the end of the 
time, Clive—his book completed—was to rejoin 
him there. 

So one fine September murning he bade adieu 
to the united family at the pretty French chateau, 
and set forth for New York. When he could 
shut himself in his own old room at Twoelms, he 
could commence the absorbing task of disburden- 
ing his mind of its crowding ideas and fancies. 
He said to himself that he would lose his baggage 
without a murmur, but to lose his note-book 
would create an utter crash and chaos of his 
world; hat would be an irreparable loss, and 
utterly unbearable. 

The voyage home was a quick and fortunate 
one. Clive was glad that he knew nobody much, 
and could be mainly alone. The ideas of his 
novel thickened upon him. 

At last he was on land again. He hurried out 
to Twoelms. Only the housekeeper and one or 
two servants were there, but Apollo, his favorite 
hound, was delighted to see him, and Apollo’s was 
just such companionship now as he wanted, 

The dog would lie all day under the table of 
green cloth, on which Clive’s manuscripts were 
strewn, only coming when called to push his 
silken head under his master’s weary hand. He 
would follow him in the walks which he found it 
necessary to take, resting with him side by side on 
the grass beside the river. 

Thinking there, one noon, Clive found that he 
had made his heroine very like Rose. 

“Well,” he said to himself—or to Apollo— 
“where could I find a better? I didn’t want a 
brunette, nor one of Holmes’ washed blondes.” 

And here a vision of Rose’s /apis lazuli eyes 
and ripples of golden hair danced before his sight ” 
so that he rubbed his forehead, and rose restlessly. 

“A year in Paris won’t spoil Rose. Nothing 
must change her,” his heart beating quicker, and 
a sudden trouble, vaguely understood, oppressing 
him. He made an effort to throw it off. 

“Hi, Polly! come, old fellow! Ten more 
pages to-night. How would you like to go over 
seas with your master next time, old boy?” and 
he led the dog a race back to the house. 

He worked methodically and faithfully all the 
autumn ; but he suffered from the author’s depres- 
sion, the result of reactions, so like the minister’s 
“blue Monday ;” and by winter the handsome 
dark eyes his aunt so loved were growing very 
melancholy. He still shunned society, lonely 
though he was, for “I cannot talk,” said he, “ but 
I want somebody to talk to me. This ‘give, 
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give, give, of my novel empties me; yet I would 
so like to be talked #/ 1 am suffering to be 
amused, entertained.” 

There was something in this state, too, that 
made him long to be loved. If his aunt had been 
at home, he would have gone and put his head in 
her lap, as he used when a little boy. If Rose 
were there, he would have confessed a headache, 
that she might consent to play physician, as she 
had done once before, and stroke his forehead 
with her cool, white, magnetic fingers. He 
seemed to realize that time, now, more plainly 
than when it had occurred. The dimpies of 
those lovely hands, the girl’s voice and familiar 
wiles and ways, now seemed ever with him. 
He brooded over them in the twilight when he 
was resting before the fire with Apollo between 
his knees,—and one by one, with pre-Raphaelite 
fidelity, he wove Rose’s personalities into his book. 
Not only were her tones and manners, her habits 
and her beauty, presented with striking aptness 5 
but the tenor of the young girl’s mind was so 
applied to the counterfeit presentment, that Clive 
himself was startled to find how well he knew her. 
And now, for weeks, his book utterly absorbed 
his whole being. 

Just at the last he wove in the little song he 
and Rose had so often sung together—the one of 
youth, the mountains and summer skies—which 
he had written for her and arranged for their two 
voices; and then the book was done. 

It had ended sadly—he could not help it, in 
poetic justice to the leading ideas—yet he wished 
it had not done so, for it left a feeling of pain 
with him. 

When he considered the matter, he made an 
effort to throw it off. 

“It isn’t reality ; Rose isn’t lost forever to her 
lover. And I won’t wait until next summer to 
return to France. I’ll make arrangements with 
my publishers to go next spring. It’s the last of 
January now. Hurrah !—only a few weeks more !” 

Yes, “France.” See how he was thinking 
only of Paris, where Rose was finishing her musi- 
cal education ; while his poor old uncle and aunt 
were longing for his society in Germany ! 

When the manuscript had gone to the city 
where his publishers were awaiting it, his spirits 
rose to high tide. He caught up his big diction- 
ary and books of reference, and threw them upon 
the emptied table with a bang. Then he called 
to Apollo and ran out of doors, 

A rarely bright and warm winter day—the 
rapid river glittering, the icicles sparkling, the 
clouds looking warm as wool in the sunshine of 
a deep blue sky. Clive stood watching the river 
and thinking how it was flowing down to the sea 
—the wide, free sea, across which he longed to 
fly. 

“ Rose, my sweet, beautiful Rose!” 

Yes, she was his own. He had found her out 





and taken her into his heart of hearts, It was 
a strange, delightful experience. It seemed to 
him that he feared nothing, cared for nothing 
now, but to reach her, There could be no 
repulse—no. What could she want more than 
such fervent adoration? How happy — how 
happy they would be when they again met! 

But now the Americans came pouring over 
from Paris, for the Franco-Prussian war had 
begun, and most of them wanted to be safe at 
home. And what with difficulties, delays, and 
uncertainties, Clive had not engaged his passage 
when he heard that the Leslies had come home. 

He heard it casually in the city, but there was 
no proving it, and a letter of inquiry sent abroad 
would be useless, since if he were to go he 
wished to start at once, And now he admitted 
that if Rose had returned, he would not, at. pres- 
ent, go at all. 

One day he met his cousin Blanche in a horse- 
car, her hands full of a magnificent bouquet of 
rhododendrons, 

“How do, Clive? Aren't they splendid? 
Came from Rose Leslie, down at Ashville, North 
Carolina. Came by express this morning. Did 
not you know the Leslies were back? Spending 
the winter south. Helen’s health is miserable.” 

Clive was suddenly radiant now. What would 
be nicer than a few weeks in the vicinity of the 
French Broad ? 

He packed his valise and was on his way the 
next morning. So Helen was sick, and Rose— 
Rose was gathering rhododendrons under genial 
skies; and Ashville was a fashionable resort— 
was she gathering them alone? A feeling of 
mistrust and anxiety now visited him for the first 
time. A northern girl, beautiful as Rose, would 
be a belle in the old hotel, full of northern visitors. 

He looked up at it eagerly, as he descended 
from the stage, hoping to see upon the balconies, 
or at a window, a familiar face, but the people 
leisurely watching the new arrivals were all 
strangers, He pushed through them, and fol- 
lowed the waiter to his room, where his mail 
was speedily brought to him, The largest ‘envel- 
ope contained his first proof, and he understood 
immediately that this was to be corrected and 
returned by the early morning mail. A different 
role from what he had planned, but he said to 
himself— 

“T am under the same roof with Rose, now, 
and I am a little travel-sick and dull. I had 
better present myself first in the morning. I will 
devote this evening to the proof, and then have a 
little beauty sleep before I see her.” 

For it had i¢s attraction—that first white sheet 
of his coming book; and ordering his supper 
brought to his room, he settled down to the read- 


‘ing in print of his story—to a minute inspection 


of its exquisite typography. It was eleven o’clock 
before he retired after an absorbing evening. 


— 
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He had stretched himself upon the cool bed, 
the open window admitting to the chamber a 
ravishing fragrance, and the dewy air bathing his 
face ; when, on the night’s stillness, rose a singing 
voice—a young and sweet voice, singing out of a 
happy heart—a songhe knew. How familiar it 
was; and he had never known it to be so beauti- 
ful. For it was his own, and Rose was singing 
it in one of the rooms below, 

“ Darling,” he said, softly, to his own heart. 
And when all was still, he fell asleep. 

He awoke with a feeling of delight. It was 
late; the green boughs against the window were 
full of sunshine, and its heat filled the air with a 
faint balsamic scent. Full of anticipation and 
hope, he rose for a profuse bath and careful 
toilette, and emerged from his chamber. 

“ Late to breakfast, sar,” said the ebony waiter 
who had attended him the previous evening. 
“ But I'll wait on you, Mr. Breton,” 

“< Pete.” 

* Yes, sar.” 

“ Is there a family staying here named Leslie ?” 

“Leslie? Dere was, sar. But dey all went 
away on de early stage dis mornin’.”’ 

Clive stopped as if he were paralyzed. 

“ Gone ?” 

“ Suah, sar.”’ 

A bitter disappointment. He bore it neither 
well nor ill, He ate his breakfast in discontent ; 
he tried to look at the scenery, but seemed to have 
no eyes. He went into the parlor and surveyed 
the piano where they said Rose had played so 
beautifully. Finally, he spent a long, tedious 
day with a fishing party, who invited him to join 
them on the banks of the river, 

It seemed that the Leslies had returned to 
New York, as they had come to North Carolina, 
on Helen’s account. The elder daughter was 
threatened with a rapid decline. Clive thought 
of her tenderly—a pale, dark-haired, spiritual 
girl, whose sweetness was proverbial. They had 
taken her to be again under the care of the family 
physician in New York, 

“ But the Professor has lost much of his pro- 
perty this year, and they are not living at the old 
place, I believe,” said his informant. “I think 
Rose told me they should board this spring; and 
they may be at one of the hotels, I do not know 
which one.” 

Poor Clive, he was in great trouble now. After- 
wards, long afterwards, when he recalled the 
French Broad, he knew that its silvery width was 
sweet with flowers, lush with ferns, and embow- 
ered with trees—that here it rushed, foaming 
white, among rocks; there it stole silently past 
great vine-hung cliffs. He remembered the 
mountains lifted airily; the snowy cascades in 
the green glooms. He saw them that day under 
a mute protest at the beauty they exhibited for 
him so uselessly. 





When night came again, he resolved to return 
immediately to New York. 

But now arose a new difficulty. His proofs 
were to arrive daily. His publishers were in 
haste ; the book had been already announced by 
the press. So he was kept at the Eagle hotel 
three weary days before he could change his ar- 
rangements. 

Now he did not in the least know where Rose 
was, nor where he could find her; although his 
aunt and Mrs. Leslie had been early friends, he 
had not known the family much until he went 
abroad with them—Rose, not at all. He did not 
know where the “old place” was, nor who 
their family physician was. And his aunt, who 
would immediately have informed him, was in 
Germany. 

But he could not rest until he again set foot in 
New York, where, at least, was Rose’s locality. 
There he took lodgings, and interviewed every- 
body who might possibly know of her where- 
abouts. 

He was surprisingly unsuccessful. Many per- 
sons of whom he sanguinely expected the desired 
information, knew even less of the Leslies than 
himself. Most of them were not aware that they 
had returned from abroad. Spring passed quickly, 
summer came, and he had not even a trace of the 
lost maiden. 

But, one evening, came a sudden glad surprise. 
He was passing through a part of the city he 
seldom frequented, when bright lights and music 
attracted his attention to a fine private residence, 
Some one was singing. He paused, and his 
heart’s blood rushed suddenly to his face. It 
was his own song, in the dear familiar voice ! 

He sprang upon the steps of the house, thus 

obtaining a good view of the drawing-room. A 
party of well-dressed people were assembled, 
evidently a few selected friends; but Clive saw 
nobody but the beautiful girl at the piano—Rose, 
in snowy crepe, covered with white flowers, 
singing of youth, the mountains, and summer 
skies. 
. It made him desperate to see the knot of 
gentlemen surrounding her—yes, gentlemen— 
young, high-bred, handsome men, Why might 
not Rose choose another? A pang of jealousy 
wrenched his heart. He turned away, white and 
trembling; then looked back to realize how 
Rose had matured and how radiantly beautiful 
she was as she arose from the piano just as a hand 
dropped the lace curtain before the window. 

He possessed himself of the house’s number 
and the name upon the door-plate, and then went 
away. It had begun to rain heavily, and the 
hour was too late to seek an interview. 

But he had found Rose, and at a proper time 
in the morning he set forth to call upon her. He 
readily found the street and number. The name 
upon the door-plate was DeLacy. 
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A phlegmatic person in black answered his 
summons and surveyed him with leaden interest. 
Miss Rose Leslie did not live there; she did not 
know her. 

“But she was here last night: I saw her!” 
cried Clive, in sudden alarm. 

“ Several ladies were here to spend the even- 
ing. The general and Mrs. DeLacy gave a little 
party. Merely a few friends to say good-bye. 
They—” 

“Can I see Mrs. DeLacy,” interrupted Clive. 

“She went with the General this morning to 
Washington. They will not be here all summer.” 

The woman was the housekeeper—left in 
charge. She did not know the names of half of 
her master's visitors, He was a politician—gave 
many dinners—had many parties. She thought 
the young lady he described was a friend of Mrs. 
IDeLacy’s. Remembered her dress and appear- 
ance: had not known her name. Could not for 
the life of her tell where she lived. She went 
away in the carriage with the others. 

It was impossible to get the least clew out of 
the woman. Angry and sick at heart, he turned 
away from the door. 

And now he revolved all kinds of desperate 
plans to find her. But our lover was no longer 
bold. The memory of that resolute and bloom- 
ing young face upon which his eyes had rested 
for a single moment, seemed now to challenge 
his confidence. Rose Aad changed. The gay 
girl who frolicked in the garden of the old 
chateau had become serene and stately. She was 
infinitely more adorable ; but less accessible. He 
longed now and dreaded to meet her. 

‘« What if we met, and she was only pleasant, 
said something civil to me, and evidently did 
not care that we had met again? What could I 
do but go straight and hang myself?” thought 
poor Clive. 

And this thought forbade such an impertinence 
as a carefully-wordeg “ personal ” in the morning 
paper, or a letter sent to Washington, care of 
General DeLacy, to be remailed to Rose’s ad- 
dress, There was nothing that he dared say upor 
a sheet of commercial note. 

He fell now into great dissatisfaction and 
darkness. His book appeared and was praised, 
but he took in it only a languid interest. At one 
time his hopes sank so low that he resolved not 
to hope at all; and as the fall was approaching, 
to join his relatives in Germany. Yet he could 
not yet quite tear himself away. 

One day he resolved to visit his cousin Blanche. 
She had removed from the city to a country resi- 
dence upon the Hudson, where she was settled 
with her husband and children. Previously she 
had not known where Rose was, but she might 
have gained news ; and the quest he had followed 
so long would not be abandoned. So one fine 
September day found him at Locust Lawns. 





He found some petals of pink rhododendrons 
pressed in a book of poems, and forced himself 
to speak Rose’s name. 

“Rose Leslie!” repeated Blanche, quickly. 
**Do you know where she is, Clive ?” 

“Do 1?” said Clive, strongly. ‘“ No.” 

“Poor Rose, she seems to have quite gone out 
of the world since her father’s death,’’ Blanche 
went on, running her fingers through the curls of 
her youngest, “ Nobody has seen her for months. 
She was at General DeLacy’s the night before 
Helen died. She seemed to be so much better 
about that time that they coaxed Rose out. The 
Leslies were boarding at the Huntington House, 
The day after Rose was at General DeLacy’s, 
Helen burst a blood-vessel in coughing—poor 
dear child—and died almost instantly; a dreadful 
shock to them all. And then the professor—he 
had been much affected by the hard times for the 
past iwo years. He lost nearly everything at 
last, I believe, and when he died this summer 
they say there was so little left that Rose is sup- 
porting her mother somewhere somehow ; nobody 
knows. I think Rose might come and see me. 
She knows that I am her friend; that I always 
loved her for herself.” 

Clive rose suddenly and went to a window, 
turning his back on his cousin, Blanche looked 
after him curiously. 

“Aren’t you sorry for her misfortunes, Clive ? 
You don’t seem to care much.” 

In a minute Clive turned around. 

“ Try to find her for me, Blanche. 
over six months in vain.” 

“I will,” responded Blanche, suddenly en- 
lightened and full of sympathy. 

It was good to unburden his heart a little, and 
Clive returned to the city, his spirits somewhat 
brightened. But these were serious news which 
he had heard. Rose, afflicted by death, and 
living toilsomely—he shook with impatience now 
to find and relieve her. If he could rescue her 
soon, he should hardly be sorry for the reverses ; 
he would reinstate her in position and -wealth 
gladly! Yes, if Rose had become a beggar in 
the street, he would marry her! 

Day after day went by, Apparently Blanche 
had no success, for there came no tidings. She 
had promised to write him immediately when she 
gained the least clew to Rose’s whereabouts, She 
had resources, and nad been somewhat sanguine. 
Yet still no word came. 

It was October now, and his uncle had written, 
bidding him take the next steamer. 

Clive still occupied his lodgings in the city, 
The rooms were pleasant, fronting one of the 
principal avenues, along which ran a line of 
horse-cars. One fine night the moonlight stillness 
was broken by a swiftly-passing singer or singers, 
for a single line of Clive’s old song rang out, and 
then a male voice joined in the simple chorus, 


I have tried 
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The rattle of a horse-car accompanied the sweet 
sounds, then all was still. Yes, it was Aés song, 
sung by unknown persons rapidly passing at that 
late hour. 

It was not exactly a pleasant experience. No 
modest and good woman would be singing ina 
public conveyance at that unseasonable time, It 
seemed to desecrate the song—his song and 
Rese’s, And then he was lost in wonder as to 
how persons of that class could have come in 
possession of the music. It had never been pub- 
lished. If heard by chance, it was not of a 
character to be ordinarily repeated. It would 
never be a popular song with the low class. The 
more he thought on the subject, the more utterly 
did sleep fly from his eyelids. He rose at day- 
light, resolved to find the singer, possessed by the 
idea that this course would lead him to Rose; 
for it must have been learned only of her. 

Apart from the impossibility of Rose singing in 
a horse-car by moonlight, the voice was not hers. 
It was a powerful, breezy voice, yet lacking 
culture, and the enunciation had not been nice. 
No, he never thought it was Rose whom he had 
heard ; but he believed that if he followed this 
clew it would somehow bring him to her. 

He had a difficult task before him, and he 
must work fast, or the incident would soon be of 
the past, difficult to find as a bubble of yesterday, 

The hard task proved an easy one, He soon 
found the number of the car which passed his 
residence at’ the hour named, and obtained an 
opportunity to speak with the conductor. 

“OQ, I know who you mean,” he said, after a 
little. “It’s Luce Hall. She was with her sister 
and a feller I’ve heard called Peterson. Don’t 
know him, but guess he isn’t much. If you want 
to find Luce Hall, she boards—here, I'll write it 
down for you. Just a chance that I happened to 
know who you are after,” he added, handing 
Clive a card, on which he had scribbled an ad- 
dress. 

It proved to be a third-rate boarding house. 
The mistress, however, seemed an honest and 
well-meaning woman. 

“Be you one of them city missionary fellers, 
sir? Lucy Hall ain’t in, but I'd bé glad to have 
her see some good folks. She’s a handsome girl, 
and she’s a good girl, sir, but Luce has got into 
wild ways, and a city boarding house is no place 
for a young girl. Lor, here comes Lucy now. 
What’s your name? How’ll I introduce you?” 

Clive quietly introduced himself to the girl who 
entered. She was pretty, but underbred, and 
looked feverish and tired, She sat down near 
him with her hat and shaw! on, and gradually her 
manner improved as he conversed with her. 

“I know Miss Rose Leslie, yes. I used to live 


with her mother to do parlor work. I used to 
sew for Miss Rose sometimes, too. I liked her 
very much; she was very kind to me. It’s three 





months since I left them. They only keep one 
girl now. They live out on the Aibany road, and 
are not as well off as they used to be.” 

* Did you learn the little song of Miss Rose, 
Lucy ?” 

The poor girl gave a sweet, quick smile at the 
kind tone. 

“ Yes, sir; she used always to sing it when she 
was happy; sometimes when she was sad. She’s 
had much trouble lately—poor young lady.” 

* Have you seen her this fall 2” 

“ No sir; not since the spring. I was sorry to 
leave, but they could not keep me after the old 
gentleman fell sick and they had so many doctor’s 
bills to pay.” 

* Would you like to see Miss Rose ?” 

« Yes, sir.’”’ 

* Will you go out there with me to-morrow ?”’ 

Yes, sir, I will.” 

He drove out to the old brown homestead 
where Rose had made a home the next day, taking 
Lucy Hall with him. He left her in the buggy 
under the elms, and slowly approached the 
woodbine-shaded entrance. Before he could 
knock at the open door, there was a confused stir 
within, the trampling of many little feet, and a 
group of rosy children came forth with their 
books. Rose’s little school was out. 

He involuntarily entered the room from which 
they had emerged. Vine-shadowed windows—a 
half circle of little seats—a desk—a graceful, 
black-robed figure in the chair before it. The 
teacher was still in her place, tired, for the golden 
head had dropped upon the white hands. 

Clive stirred slightly, and his foot struck a 
child’s marble, which rolled across the oaken 
floor. Rose looked up—and sprang into his 
arms. 

It took such a little while to say “ Darling, I 
have found you!” and to exchange the first real 
lovers’ kisses. Then Lucy Hall was called in, 
Mrs. Leslie came down, and things were on the 
right track at last. 


, 
. 





WomeEN Barsers,—Sometimes the best Japa- 
nese barbers are women. As in a Japanese 
family the shaving of the children’s heads is a 
regular duty as imperatively customary as the 
Saturday night’s general ablutions are among 
families where Sabbath and Sunday-schools are 
old institutions, so nearly all Japanese women 
acquire a definess and delicacy of tact with the 
razor that rival professional touch and skill, 
The girls and boys are not considered dressed or 
perfectly clean until their scalps in the chosen 
portions are perfectly polished. The male bar- 
bers of the period are stout conservatives, re- 
sisting wordily the foreign custom of the hairy 
foreigners who wear beards, mustaches, and full 
heads of hair. 
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SELF. 


FANNIE WARNER BICKNELL. 


One day, after more than a year of swinging 
like a pendulum between the pretty village of 
Summerville and the adjacent city, Paul Spauld- 
ing announced quite abruptly, but in a matter-of- 
fact way, that he was going to Europe, This 
announcement was made to his fiancé, Belle 
Benton, to whom he had been engaged for twelve 
months, and whose heart he had labored for six 
months to win—outdoing all her other admirers 
in the matter of bouquets, expensive literature, 
knick-knacks of various kinds, and more than all, 
in assiduous and devoted attentions, He was 
rich, as the phrase goes—in money, certainly— 
and could command the time when other young 
men were.at their business or profession, ‘te 
bestow in his endeavors to carry off the prize— 
the loveliest girl in Summerville—indeed, in the 


whole county. He distanced the many who had 


started in the race before him, and then, having 
won, settled down completely satisfied to be en- 
gaged, and thinking no more of marrying than 
he did of dying—and that was something he 
never contemplated. Belle lived the life of.a re- 
cluse after the engagement; because Paul had 
withdrawn her from all company by not going 
into it himself, “ having enough of that sort of 
thing in the city,” as he said, “ and coming down 
to Summerville to rest.” One friend after another 
was dropped, until it came to be understood in 
the circle of which she had been the brightest 
link, that she cared for no one but her lover; all 
lamented this loss to Summerville society; but 
after some indignation at the “ city snob’s ” self- 
ishness, they were allowed their way, and -were 
rarely disturbed by the old friends who regarded 
the beautiful Belle as one buried from the world 
as effectually as if she had taken the veil. There 
was no reason why they should not marry, and 
as he wanted her all to himself, have her so as 
his wife—he was twenty-eight, she twenty-three 
—he was established in business, and with a 
competency outside his business income; but he 
never had asked her to name the “ happy day,” 
nor, indeed, had ever referred to it from the time 
he proposed and plead for the priceless gift of 
her love. Belle was an orphan, and the idolized 
ward of a bachelor uncle, who was in no hurry 
to part with the treasure he loved more than 
aught else in life. She graced his home as its 
mistress, and he had hoped she would never 
leave him. He had not altogether favored Paul 
from the first, and was now and then spasmodic- 
ally indignant at the selfish monopoly of his 
niece, and the sudden turning of his house into 
a convent, as he termed the change from a gay 
home to a quiet, almost hermit-like existence; for 
it was Belle who had drawn all the company— 





her uncle was too indolent to make an effort in 
that direction. But then Paul did not take his 
niece away, and so uncle Chauncy said nothing, 
lest a word of remonstrance should suggest such 
a step to the young man, and then the thought 
of losing his darling was intolerable to the loving 
heart. But Belle had thought of it, and had lat- 
terly experienced some mortification at the ap- 
parent indifference of her lover, to what is sup- 
posed to be the darling wish of the orthodox 
Jover’s heart—union at the earliest possible day. 
This European flight was something for which 
she was entirely unprepared, always believing 
that a tour through the Old World would be the 
delightful manner of spending their honey-moon. 
It came upon her like an unexpected blow, but 
she was equal to the occasion. Following the 
abrupt communication, appeared a long catalogue 
of wishes, desires, almost commands as to her 
course of action during his absence, “ such abid- 
ing confidence as he had in her uncle as a pro- 
tector, that he could leave with feelings of perfect 
security ;”’ but she was to be narrowed down to 
even greater seclusion than she had, to please 
him, already adopted. She listened while he ran 
over his itineracy, dwelling with relish upon the 
pleasures he was to enjoy in those countries to 
which her inclinations had pointed, and upon 
which her hopes had settled as the sunny path 
of their wedding tour—hopes utterly blighted by 
Paul’s assertion that he “ intended to do the Con- 
tinent thoroughly, since he expected never to ge 
again.” Then indignation, mortification, wounded 
affection, and insulted pride, almost gained the 
mastery. The peculiar look that came into the 
blue eyes might have given her lover some un- 
easiness had he not been so absorbed in the self- 
ish plans for his own enjoyment. But she 
mastered her emotions, and with a firm resolve, 
fell into all his schemes, suggesting, encouraging 
and recommending, in such a cheerful, unselfish 
way that Paul congratulated himself on having 
found such a blessing in life, on being so appre- 
ciated and adored by a woman of mind and 
heart, and acknowledged beauty—one who had 
had men of talent and position at her feet, but 
had had the good sense to prefer Aim, and had 
swamped se/f in the love he had inspired. 

“ Yes, I shall be gone abow eight months, then 
I shall be ready to settle down; and Belle, dear, 
we'll talk about getting married when I return. 
I shall then be satisfied to become Benedict, the 
married man. You've had enough of society, 
and such a belle as you were, to be sure! It is 
hard upon society to keep you a little close; but 
my gem must shun display—I cannot waste any 
of its lustre upon other people, you know. We'll 
lead a regular Darby and Joan life in those rooms 
at my mother’s, where you’ll have no housekeep- 
ing cares—nothing to do but devote yourself to 
me.”’ And then he contemplated in silent enjoy- 
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ment the picture he had drawn, while she bit her 
lips, and the flashing eyes filled with tears. Those 
were almost his last words, and when he was off 
she seemed not to know whether to laugh or cry. 
The change wrought in her feelings by Paul's 
egotistic and selfish course, had reached its 
climax ; and now, stung to the quick, she resolved 
to throw off the yoke, and be no longer the slave 
to a narfow, mean, selfish nature, whose power 
over her lay in a peculiar fascination of manner, a 
handsome exterior, and the flattery which his 
satisfaction in her society during his visits to 
Summerville conveyed, and which few women 
could be insensible to. Had he gone to work 
with a settled purpose, he could not have more 
successfully destroyed every spark of affection, 
than the remarkable development of the con- 
temptible features of his character had done. A 
union with such an ohe was no longer to be con- 
sidered. She was astonished at the buoyancy, 
the gayety she felt when this determination had 
been arrived at; and her uncle regarded her with 
amazement, and concluded he did not understand 
girls, He had anticipated tears and low spirits, 
two things in his opinion worse than an onslaught 
of the enemy in battle; and he had taken an 
active part in the late war, and was competent to 
judge; but after a prolonged interview with his 
niece that evening, he had a clearer comprehen- 
sion of at least one girl’s nature, and uncle and 
niece understood each other thoroughly. 

“ Now, uncle, I am going to enter at once 
upon a change of base. I am going out to-mor- 
row morning, to call upon my friends, and invite a 
few here for the evening. I shall teach one of 
your sex a lesson. To live with him in rooms 
after having been the mistress of this good old 
place, and that, too, without his even saying “ By 
your leave!” No, no; I’ve been uncle’s pet too 
long to be another man’s slave ; but if he’d only 
been noble and generous, 1 would have gone to 
the world’s end with him.” 

“But he wouldn’t let you,” said Uncle 
Chauncy, with a look of humor in his eye. 

“I wouldn’t go now if he begged me on his 
knees; I’d be afraid he’d leave me on the road, 
as being too much in his way; and besides, I 
despise his meanness.” 

“ Belle, do you remember what day to-morrow 
will be?” asked Uncle Chauncy, with peculiar 
significance, 

“ The Fourth of July, to be sure—oh, I see what 
you mean. Yes, we'll celebrate my return to 
liberty,” and she laughed more merrily than he 
had heard her for months, 

“ And when he goes to his club in the evening, 
his mother will be company for me,” she said in 
a mimicking tone; then, drawing herself up, 
added—* Not if the court knows herself, and 
she believes she do! Good-night, uncle; to- 
morrow will dawn a new day.” 

VOL. C.—35. 





On the morrow, Belle appeared before her 
uncle, arrayed in the loveliest of blue buntings ; 
a Tuscan hat with trimmings and feathers of cream 
color, and parasol and gloves of the same deli- 
cate shade. With heightened color and a dan- 
gerous sparkle of the eyes, she laughingly kissed 
him ; and straightening herself up, said, “ Now, 
I am going to meet my fate.” 

“ Well, while you are on that benevolent errand, 
Belle, just manage to come across Col. Gentry ; 
he is the fate I would choose for you—” 

“ Who might he be, pray ?”’ 

“He might be a selfish idiot, like Paul, but 
he is not—he is candidate for Governor; I’d like 
to see him here ; just manage to get an invita- 
tion to him in my name. This precious gout 
is keeping me in doors, or I’d see him myself,” 

“ All right, uncle; we'll have the old gentle- 
man if he is to be had.” 

Belle drove from the house of one friend to 
another, everywhere welcomed with delightful 
cordiality—at Helen Blakemore’s, her once con- 
fidential friend, before her “ entanglement,” as 
she now called her engagement to Paul, she 
lingered long, and continued her conversation at 
the gate. To the willing Helen, she confided 
her troubles, and her intention of breaking alto- 
gether with Paul. “He has excommunicated 
himself from the sanctuary of my heart,” she 
said, “and has none but himself to blame; so I 
feel no compunctions.” 

“ But you’ll write to him, Belle ?” 

“ Yes; a brief note—and refer him to uncle ; 
he don’t deserve even that much courtesy.” 

They were talking thus, when the quick eyes 
of Helen espied a stranger standing on the oppo- 
site steps, belonging to the modest hotel of Sum- 
merville. 

*{ don’t know who he is, Belle; but I saw 
him early this morning talking with Judge Justice. 
He is overpoweringly elegant; but you must not 
turn to look, for he is gazing this way.” 

“TI told uncle I was coming out to meet my 
fate; who knows ’’—Belle was interrupted by 
Helen’s brother, who, appearing at that moment, 
saluted them with a torpedo, which, exploding 
within a yard of the gate, caused them to turn 
‘suddenly. Ralph was lifting his hat to the 
stranger; and Helen said in a low tone, * Who 
is he, brother ?” 

“Colonel Gentry—running for Governor, you 
know, and speaks here to-day. “Young, isn't 
he ?” 

“And that is the ‘old gentleman,’ is it, that I 
promised uncle I would invite for this evening— 
and you know him?” 

* Like a book; I am ovt to escort him to 
Judge Justice’s. He’s apparently waiting for me. 
You never looked better, Miss Belle; sorry I can’t 
stop longer.” 

“But you'll come this evening, Ralph, and 
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bring the candidate with you—such 4 lion—and 
we’ve not had one since Barnum was here.” 

“ It’s a perfect God-send, Belle, this invitation ; 
such a stupid hole as Summerville to have a 
stranger on your hands! Yes, 1 promise both of 
us, and thanks.” 

Ralph had been in the train of Belle’s admir- 
ers, and was disconsolate when Paul carried off 
the prize. He had watched their course with in- 
terest, and had said many a big D— over the 
selfishness and arrogance of her lover; and had 
been chief mourner when Belle buried herself 
from society.. Now he snapped his fingers and 
wondered what wasup, “ The fellow is off, and 
I'll be hanged if I’ve seen her look so bright 
since he cut us all out.” 

“ You are a fortunate dog, Ralph, to know the 
ladies I saw you conversing with. The one in 
blue is a perfect Hebe. Who is she, and what is 
her condition ?”’ remarked the Colonel, as he 
thrust his hand through the bend of his friend’s 
elbow. 

“ Miss Belle Benton—” 

“* Whew! You don’t say so! The fancé of Paul 
Spaulding? I have heard of her as the belle of 
Summerville—what induced her to fancy that 
man? J wouldn’t have his reputation for mean- 
ness for all | am worth!” 

“* Well, he was from the city, you know, and 
ihat goes a great way with country belles; then 
he went ahead of us fellows here, in the matter 
of horses, dress, and dash generally; and being 
bent on having her—and he is handsome, you 
know—he carried his point, as far as engagement 
goes. I don’t believe she'll ever marry him 
though—for I’d stake my honor on it, she is as 
sick of the bargain as he is satisfied with it, for 
she has an oh-be-joyful sort of look now that 
he’s away.” 

“ I hope so, for her'sake; she looks amiable.” 

“ You shall judge of her amiability this even- 
ing, if you will accept an invitation from her 
uncle to meet a small company there,”’ 

** With pleasure, old boy; I shall consider it a 
privilege to go. Thanks for the courtesy; but 
here is the Judge.” 

That evening Uncle Chauncy’s grounds were 


illuminated ; and after the reception of her guests, | 


Belle and Colonel Gentry led the way out to wit- 
ness the pyrotechnical display, on the Common 
opposite, The presence of the favorite candidate 
had drawn a crowd of his partisans in front of 
the house, and shouts greeted his appearance on 
the piazza, Belle stepped back while he ad- 
vanced and gratified the clamorous throng by a 
few well-chosen remarks, at the close of which 
he again sought her side. She had never looked 
so superbly teautiful; the brilliancy of her color, 
the sparkle of her eyes, the animation of her 
manner, caused many a remark at Paul's expense ; 
and there seemed to be a universal feeling of joy 





that his absence had permitted her to join her old 
friends, and grace once more her uncle’s mansion 
as its charming hostess; and Uncle Chauncy was 
as happy as he had not been for months; sur- 
rounded by youth and beauty, by wit and intelli- 
gence, by 4/e, which seemed to have departed 
from the domicil, he had feared forever. With- 
out doubt pique, the fire of resentment, wounded 
pride, and a just indignation, had much do to 
with the almost exaggerated brilliancy and dash, 
the high spirits, impetuous movements and lofty 
carriage of the young hostess; but she was fairly 
radiant, and her old admirers thronged around 
her, while Colonel Gentry bestowed most devoted 
attention. For herself, she regarded him with 
especial favor; his dignity, grand presence, and 
noble face commanded her interest, as that of all 
others; and he had come, too, at a time, when 
she felt the conduct of Paul an insult to her de- 
votion and self-sacrifice of the past year. They 
parted that night like old friends, and with a mu- 
tual desire tomeet again. After Paul’s first letter, 
which was long a-coming, and full of himself, 
Belle wrote him a formal dismissal, referring 
him to her uncle for an explanation. | His letter 
abounded in self-congratulation in haying started 
on the trip—such delightful people as he had 
fallen in with, and who had persuaded him to 
join their party to Syria, which would lengthen 
his stay to at least a year—then she would have 
the supreme happiness of having him entirely to 
herself, and their lives would flow along like a 
placid stream, away from the gay world, and un- 
disturbed by the intrusions of society. He had 
discovered some gray hairs, and they admonished 
him that he must seek rest and quiet after this 
journey; the careful nursing of a wife, and 
comforts of a settled home. He presumed she 
would occupy the time of his absence by prepar- 
ation for her wedding; and he imagined her 
busy with her needle, and absorbed in thoughts 
of him. This was a refinement of selfishness and 
egotism that provoked ber wrath, Another letter 
came; he had departed from his itineracy and her 
note had not reached him; she knew her lines 
would follow him, however, since he had given 
instructions to have all letters forwarded, 

In the meantime the Colonel had not been 
neglectful. It came to be whispered that his 
frequent visits to Summerville had another than 
a political motive—Uncle Chauncy had _ not hesi- 
tated, in the delight of his heart, to say that Paul 
had been dismissed, and Belle was once more 
free. At length came a letter of expostulation ; 
the brief note had come to hand, and he de- 
manded an explanation, which Uncle Chauncy 
immediately forwarded. 

Three weeks later—in the latter part of October, 
Belle’s engagement to Colonel Gentry was an- 
nounced, He had been nominated; the election 
was drawing near. He was run almost to death 
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with business of a political nature, and that of his 
profession—the law—both of which separated 
him too much from the object of his devoted love. 
He urged her to complete his happiness by con- 
senting to an early marriage. 

“ Belle, my darling, will you not share with me 
my triumph or my defeat ?—-grace the Guberna- 
torial Mansion, or wander with me in foreign 
lands? In the event of a defeat, I shall wish to 
sail at once for Europe; I could not go without 
you, my promised bride, and you would not 
compel me to remain and witness the inaugura- 
tion of my opponent ?” 

He plead long and earnestly; Belle thought it 
would be premature; the weeks, months, she had 
known him, had fled so rapidly they seemed but 
days—it was but yesterday it seemed since he 
had proposed—and now he was imploring her in 
passionate accents to become his wife. How dif- 
ferent from the dispassionate conduct of Paul, 
who was reveling in the delights of foreign travel, 
to which her inclinations he knew pointed; had 
exhausted the pleasures of life at home, and only 
asked her—no, not asked her even, but named 
the time himself—when they would be married ; 
when he should have become wearied of those 
very pleasures she had so often expressed a de- 
sire to taste. Art and music were her delight ; 
she had fine literary taste, but how little grati. 
fication of those tastes could be had in Summer- 
ville, one only knows who has had the experi- 
ence of existence in so comparatively small a 
town. Paul had heartlessly, selfishly ignored 
her desires, while gratifying his own; while here 
was her new lover—and she seemed now never 
to have had any other—begging her to share his 
triumph and high position, it might be, or to 
participate with him in a tour which his means 
could extend to any length, and could open 
every avenue to the enjoyment of all that the Old 
World furnishes for the gratification of cultivated 
taste and intellectual pleasure. She might have 
loved Paul Spaulding, as she now loved Gregory 
Gentry ; with the latter she could live in content- 
ment in a hovel—with the former, she would not 
be happy in a palace. Selfishness and meanness 
in men, are crimes in a true woman’s mind ; noth- 
ing so serves to lower them in feminine esteem, or 
so effectually to incur disgust and contempt. “I 
will share his glory if it may be, or comfort him 
in the overthrow of his hopes,’’ she said, almost 
wishing that it might be the latter, that she could 
prove to him how entirely her heart was his. 

It was on the eve of their marriage; Belle and 
Colonel Gentry were standing at the vine-cur- 
tained window of the library, when the old 
house-keeper entered, and motioned Belle to the 
door. After a few words, she returned to his side, 
and placing her hands on his, said, “ Paul Spauld- 
ing is in the parlor; will you go in with me? 
shall I see him ?” 





“ See him by all means, my love: no, I would 
not humiliate him by witnessing the interview; 
be kind, whether he entreats or reproaches.” 

“You are goodness itself,” she whispered, as 
she pressed for a moment her soft cheek to his. 

Paul was standing at the centre-table ; his face 
haggard and worn, and his attitude that of de- 
spair. He sprang forward as she advanced and 
seized her hand. She was far more lovely than 
when he last saw her; and he bowed his head in 
silence, while tears rolled down his cheeks. She 
could not but be affected at this display of emo- 
tion. 

* Belle,” at length he spoke; “you cannot 
mean it; you love me still.” 

“No, Paul; I have only come that you might 
learn from my own lips, and not doubt, that my 
heart is entirely another's.” 

“You don’t love him; I refuse to believe it; 
you could not, after loving me; you are only daz- 
zled by a false glitter; he will never be elected.” 

“ Hush, Paul; I hope he may not be—I have 
no wish for a public life; but I love him for his 
unselfishness, his nobleness and goodness in all ° 
things.” 

* What an idiot I was to go?” 

“ Thank God you did go, for both our sakes ; 
as your wife, I fear I should have hated you; as 
it is, cannot we be friends ?” 

“ Friends—no; what care I for your friend- 
ship? You are my promised wife, and by 
heavens ’’—his voice raised to an unnatural pitch, 
made itself heard in the library, and brought the 
Colonel to the parlor door; he heard the last 
words, and entered. Belle held out her hand; 
he took it in both of his, and said, in a quiet 
voice, “ Mr. Spaulding, I regret to meet you 
here.” 

“ Then remove yourself at once, sir, and drop 
Miss Benton’s hand; she is my afhanced wife,’”’ 
shouted Paul, in accents of ungovernable rage. 

“ We will let her decide. Belle, how is it ?” 

“ Gregory, you know you have, unshared, all 
my mind can think or my heart can feel,” 

“ Enough,” said Paul. “I am suffering—pun- 
ished for the sins of others ; I was reared by in- 
judicious parents, to think of no one but myself, 
only of my own pleasure, and I could now almost 
curse them for their idiocy; I see the error of my 
whole life; but Belle, it is not too late?” He 
looked pleadingly into her face, and held out his 
hand. 

“ No, Paul—not too late to think less of your- 
self and more of the happiness of those you pro- 
fess to love; but 1 suppose it would be useless 
to invite you to my wedding.” 

He raised his hand as if to ward offa blow; 
and turning suddenly, left the house. 

The marriage took piace, and the day follov 
ing, Colonel Gentry was elected by an ove 
whelming majority; at the end of the tem, 
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was re-elected; then, when he finally went out of 
office, Belle, with her devoted busband and two 
sons, started on the much desired tour abroad. 
Mrs. Gentry profited by the experience of her 
first engagement, and labored to teach her boys 
that there are other considerations in life of more 
importance, even to one’s own happiness, than 
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CHILDHOOD. 


BY ELIZA M. SHERMAN. 


I heard a child's laugh over the way— 
A child's laugh, glad and free, 
Come over the apple-blooms so sweet ; 
A perfect rhythm of joy complete, 
A strain of melody. 


I heard the voice of the little child, 
As it sang in its innocent play ; 

A joyous song so glad and wild, 

As it sprang from a heart all undefiled, 
And rippled across the way. 


Oh, trusting childhood! Oh, innocent glee, 
That knows not of sorrow or pain; 
That fills the house with sweet minstrelsy, 
With childish faith and laughter free, 
As a robin oft sings in the rain. 


May thy childhood hours pass glad and sweet, 
Distrust ne'er dim thy gaze ; 

The life of a child is short and fleet ; 

A woman’s life with care replete, 
And full of weary days. 


Oh, the sweetest thing in this world of ours, 
When the waves of sorrow run wild. 

Where a blight is over the fairest flowers, 

And clouds o’ershadow life's sweetest hours, 
Is the laugh of a little child. 


There are wonderful anthems of hope and cheer, 
And love songs tender and sweet, 
But what far-away song falls so soft on the ear— 
What anthem of hope is ever as dear 
As the patter of little feet ? 


Then let thy laughter, so glad and free, 

Ring out on the summer air, 
For the Father who watches the sparrows small, 
Will tenderly fold his children all, 

And shield them in his care. 





e 

TRUTH, taken as a whole, is not agreeable. 
Every man, woman, and child dislikes it. There 
are agreeable truths and disagreeable truths, and 
it is the province of discretion or sound judg- 
ment to make a selection from these, and not to 
employ them all indiscriminately. Speaking the 
truth is not always a virtue. Concealing it is 
very often judicious. It is only when duty calls 
wpon you to reveal the truth that it is commenda- 
ble. A tale-teller may be a truth-teller, but 
every one dislikes the character of a person who 
goes from one house to another and intercommu- 
sicates all he sees or hears. 





A CRISIS. 


BY SARA T. SMITH. 


Always the same! The same dull waste of 
meadows stretching towards the river; the same 
low line of shore beyond the wide, white water ; 
the same bleak and sombre houses, far apart, and 
unsuggestive of a single pleasant thing in life. 
One needed not to cross the threshold to make 
sure that no hearth ever glowed within, no table 
ever set forth its cheer with snowy napery and 
dainty dishes. Monica thought, as she looked at 
them in the clear, red morning, that if she had 
never seen more of them than their homes, she 
would have known of the hard lines in old 
Thomas Gerry’s face, the tight little knot at the 
back of Liz Benkart’s round head, the general 
care-for-nothing, do-nothing, hope-for-nothing, 
outward seeming of the eight Longleys. Only 
just such people could lead such a life, amid such 
surroundings. But no, ske was one of them! 
Could she be such as they were? She drew in 
her head from its framework of the open window, 
with its flowing oriental curtains, The morning 
wind swept one of them against her cheek, and 
the light touch thrilled her pleasantly. Here 
was a difference! She came of another race, and 
drew her being from far back amid other scenes. 
Her grandfather had made things possible to her 
of which Liz Benkart had no conception, What 
if he died years before she was born? Had he 
not left the record of those days when he “ sailed 
the seas over,” for her hourly scanning? Those 
curtains, to begin with, sweeping the bare, brown 
floor with faded silken fringe, and glowing 
faintly in the new day—was she not sure of a 
sultry, perfumed tropic land, half-barbaric, half 
grandly civilized, where they had grown beneath 
lithe, bronze-hued fingers? The ewer and basin 
on her painted stand might’ have been offered to 
some dusky Indian princess by attendunt slaves; 
the frail linen of her narrow couch, the velvet- 
soft tiger skin beside it, the quaint crystal orna- 
ments on her plain square toilet table, had each a 
dream connected with them, which, sleeping or 
waking, the Longleys would never know. No, 
she was not like them! She had so much more, 
and so much less, They were content, while she 
fretted her heart out with longings for some un- 
known good; and she was growing so old, too! 

She leaned her dimpled elbows on the white 
covered table, and looked steadily at her face in 
the glass. Then she drew a long sigh of relief, 
and went slowly away to the duties which were 
never ended, and never lightened for her by one 
strong, swift, pressure of new experience. 

Breakfast and washing the breakfast cups, 
planning the dinner and dusting the parlor, 
cutting out and fitting together of garments which 
lacked the elements of elegance and beauty that 
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would have stirred her very pulse, a little chatter 
with Liz Benkart as to the strangers who were at 
church, and then a quiet half hour in her room 
again. The sun had “gone round” to the other 
side, and it looked bare and worn and cold. A 
sudden rush of passionate feeling filled her heart. 
She threw out her hands with an imploring 
gesture towards that unseen, yet ever conscious 
presence, and uttered her cry. 

“Lord, I cannot bear it! Iam going mad, I 
think. There is so much in the worid, and I 
have nothing. Give me something beautiful, and 
new, and sweet, as Thou art merciful!” 

Then she lay down on her bed, and wept 
as if her heart were breaking. What was it 
she wanted? What was it she had so longed 
for during all the summer days and winter 
brightness of her life? She could not tell, 
but it had grown, at last, too strong for silence. 
She felt a sad, faint hope that her very sobs 
would plead for her with the One who or- 
dered her “goings out and comings in,” and 
bring about some change. Surely, the wants of 
the nature He had created, He would supply. 
Then, comfort flashed on her like a blaze of sun- 
light. Why had she not seen it sooner? She 
had not sinned. It was no repining, no envy, 
no vain desire for pomps and vanities that had 
made her neglectful of her present, in idle visions 
of the future or of another state in life. It had 
been a certain “divine discontent,” and a yearn- 
ing for something infinitely better and higher, 
that she had not understood. If she had only 
cried out sooner! Only put her thoughts into 
words for herself, and her God, help would have 
come sooner! She was sure it would come now, 
and in the peaceful exhaustion which followed 
the thrill of awakened feeling, she dropped into 
a quiet sleep. 

It was late when she awoke. Her mother was 
standing by, calling her in a strange, muffled tone 
of excitement. 

“What is it?” she cried, starting up, “ There 
is something the matter. Tell me, mother—tell 
me! Whose letter is that?” 

“Tt is mine—from Henry. He has sent for 
one of us to come at once. Lucy is dying.” 

“O, mother!” 

“J cannot go; poor fellow! And are you well 
enough?” 

“Well enough? I am not sick at all.” 

“ Are you sure? You seemed so drooping this 
morning, and you were in such a heavy sleep at 
dinner-time. I would not waken you, for I 
thought you must need it.” 

“So I do, now, for I will not get any more to- 
night. Let me see the time. Help me, mother. 
I must leave here in an hour. Poor, poor Lucy!” 

She was hurrrying from closet to bureau, from 
table to stand, as she spoke, dressing and gather- 
ing together things she would need, rapidly and 





methodically. Her mother stood looking on 
helplessly, now and then offering a suggestion, 
throwing in an exclamation of pity, wondering 
over the cause of her daughter-in-law’s illness, and 
questioning Monica as to her feelings and her abil- 
ity to stand the excitement and fatigue of the jour- 
ney and its object. Monica’s quick call brought her 
sister to her aid, and in less time than she would 
have thought possible an hour before, she was 
out of the house and walking rapidly towards the 
station. The sun was low in the red, stormy- 
looking west, and a sullen wind was blowing. 
The meadows were an intricate network of blood- 
red pools, and streams, and black ragged. tufts, 
for the tide was in and overflowing them. Old 
Thomas Gerry hung over the gate of his front 
yard, and grunted at her as she passed him 
quickly ; but not another thing of life was visible 
in the long mile she traveled before she reached 
the station, just as the train came in sight. 

When they were well away, for the first time 
she faced what lay before her—a long night ride, 
a Strange city, a strange house, and faces almost 
as strange. Henry was her mother’s son, but not 
her father’s. He was years older than she was, 
and had always lived with his father’s people, 
making only short visits at long intervals to his 
step-father’s house. But there had always been 
most kindly feelings towards him in that house, 
and he had been glad to come and sorry to go. 
The last time, he had brought his bride in their 
honeymoon, and spent two pleasant weeks. 
Lucy had charmed them all, and had given warm 
liking in return, especially to Monica, Henry 
had speken often and warmly of having her much 
with them in their own house, but she had never 
gone; her father had died soon after, and the 
time never came when everything suited to leave 
home, Lucy had grown tired of excuses, not 
half believing them, and had ended her jiast letter 
of months ago with a downright scolding. Poor, 
pretty, gentle Lucy! What a fair dream her 
visit to the old house seemed! Her modern 
loveliness, her thousand and one dainty devices 
of dress and ornament, the new atmosphere of 
wealth and careless indulgence she carried with 
her into their narrow round of moneyless exist- 
ence! Monica had cherished no resentment of 
the scolding, for she could readily believe the 
petted darling of fortune was utterly incapable of 
understanding the chains of want—fine as cob- 
webs, but unyielding as steel wire—which forever 
hampered any longing for pleasant “ outings ”’ 
with her. And she had been far too proud to 
speak of them in a quarter that might have 
seemed to render the offer of relief imperative. 
Oh, that want of money! Had it been shat 
which had darkened her life of late ?—kept her 
always yearning through her brief girlhood? 
No, surely not! Lucy had wealth, but it was not 
it that seemed so bitter to leave in Monica's 
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thought of her going. It was the full life of love 
and thought and event that she had so often 
pictured to herself as her sister-in-law’s portion. 
Had she envied her?. Some faintly remorseful 
memory of her cry for “ something new ” rose up 
at this; but she was.a very fair-minded creature, 
and quickly checked the morbid whisper, She 
had asked for good to herself—none knew better 
than her God how far removed from her was any 
thought of evil to her neighbor ; besides, “ while 
there is life, there is hope.” Lucy might not die, 
after all. She had done her very best to help her 
brother in his trouble, and the good thing might 
come in that very way. What if itshould? And 
thus questioning and answering in the new state 
of her flying ride through the blackness of dark- 
ness which seemed to remove her infinitely from 
the girl of the morning, and yet carry with her 
that girl’s inner life, Monica sped into the great, 
blank-looking depot, and found Henry waiting 
for her at the very door of the car. AS | 

“Monica! I am so glad! I hoped it would 
be you,” was his first greeting. He looked pale 
and worn, yet strangely excited, and hurried her 
off to the carriage so restlessly she had no time 
for a question, But when they were shut in, and 
rattling over the network of rails before the 
depot, he began to talk at once of Lucy, as if he 
dreaded any reference to her illness from another, 
He could not bring himself to say what he had 
written ; he could scarcely tell the worst of what 
had been. When Monica thanked him earnestly 
for leaving home to come and meet her, he 
answered: “It was better for me than staying 
there; I can do nothing for her!” and broke down 
utterly. Monica laid her hand on his, and he 
held it with that close clasp which is so sure a 
proof of the comfort of sympathy, that visible sign 
of the soul's clinging to the “ brother which it has 
seen’ as an earnest of the God whom it has not 
seen. 

It was a long drive before the carriage stopped 
in a wide, dark street, with here and there a 
bright, clear light, bringing out the tall stone 
houses from night's heavy shadows, The door 
at the top of a steep flight of steps opened in- 
stantly, and a servant came down to the carriage 
to assist them. Beyond the wide portal, Monica 
saw such a vision of color and space and light and 
warmth, as fairly dazzled her; but, when she had 
entered it, the stillness, the loneliness that could 
be felt, appalled her. 

“Is there no ane here but the servants ?” she 
asked Henry, in a whisper. 

“No one,” he answered. “ But there are 
reasons for it,” he added, quickly, seeing her 
wonder in her face. “ We are not friendless nor 
neglected, dear. J.ucy’s family are all in Europe, 
and she would not consent to any one else re- 
maining with her, save you or my mother. Be- 


fure she grew sv ill, she seemed to dread the 





presence of every one but me; and, when she 
thought there must be some one else, she begged 
me to write for one of you. Since. yesterday, she 
has been in the hands of professional nurses ; and 
the doctors are here all the time. O, Monica, 
you do not know! O, Lucy, my Lucy!” And 
he threw himself on the sofa of the room he had 
led her into, in a passion of grief such as she had 
never seen. : 

What she said, she knew not; but it was not 
in. her nature to. stand aside from any of earth’s 
evils, dumb and cold. She knelt down by her 
brother—-near and dear as her very own from 
that hour—and uttered her broken words in a 
voice whose very tones brought strength and 
hope. 

He kissed her, after a while, with a new tend- 
erness, and calmed and restored to himself, busied 
himself for her comfort. She took the refreshments 
he ordered, and followed him to the door of Lucy’s 
room for the last word from her attendants. Then 
she went to her room, for the rest she knew 
would be needed to meet the calls on the morrow. 
Sleep seemed far from her when she laid her 
head on the pillows of the spacious couch, and 
closed her eyes upon the juxurions elegance of 
the dimly-lighted room. Truly, here was a change 
in earnest! And, sad as it was, there was some- 
thing beautiful and sweet in st,too. Her life was 
really wider now than it had ever been; wider 
by the whole range of a brother’s heart. And 
then, she Jost sight of herself in the vagaries of 
that dream-land which, hitherto, had been her 
only rest from the monotony of day. 

Truly, * while there is life, there is hope.” 
Lucy did not die; and Monica, before many 
days, had just as many new and loving duties as 
she could fulfill. Patient skill, and wise nursing, 
brought the gentle sufferer from the very edge of 
the grave; and the rebound of her husband's 
heart from the anxious grief of those three days, 
was felt by all who came in contact with him. 
The whole household was pervaded by a new 
atmosphere of energy, hope, and pleasant self- 
sacrifice. Every good and gracious thing on 
earth he would gladly have lavished.on her, the 
current of whose being set towards him from the 
first languid moment of consciousness; and 
Monica was his ready and skillful assistant.. From 
the pleasant cares of the house, and the calls of 
Lucy’s friends, she went eagerly to the sick-room, 
where, daily and hourly, she delighted in the 
beautiful love of the newly-restored husband and 
wife ; and found out some new and lovely trait of 
Lucy’s pure nature. 

As Lucy grew stronger, her friends came into 
her room for half-hour chats, and Monica was 
never a stranger with them. It never crossed 
her mind, as it certainly would have pervaded all 
Liz Benkart’s thoughts, that, because they were 
dressed like tropical birds in the very height of 
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the fashion, and knew nothing whatever of work- 
day life, they were any less girls like herself to 
whom friendship and love and sorrow were real 
things. They looked into her clear eyes when 
they. were introduced ; they generally took her 
hand when they left her,. because it seemed 
natural to cling to her; and they all liked her. 
Sometimes they wondered among themselves, 
why Mr. Graham’s sister had never visited him 
before, and concluded she must have been at 
school, as she was evidently not “out” yet. 
But they made her one of them, and told her 
their little stories of gay life; confided to her 
each other's little romances; asked her advice 
in the candid way women so often have, and, 
indeed, often followed it. 

Lucy fell into the way of saying, “ What do 
you think, Monica, dear?” quite as naturally as 
the sisters at home; and here, too, Monica was 
giving, giving, all the time, and getting less in 
return than she gave, although she did not feel 
it. The “change” had begun forher, “ Some- 
thing beautiful and new,” had been given her. 

At last, Lucy was able to sit up the greater 
part of the day, and then, the doctor said she 
might be dressed and carried into the drawing 
room for just one hour after dinner, They made 
@ great festival of it among themselves, She was 
to wear her prettiest dress; to have her hair in 
the most becoming style ; to be most careful of 
herself all the day before dinner time; and twenty 
other suggestions and restrictions were poured 
out by Henry, as he hung over her, hat in hand, 
while she breakfasted in bed. Monica, propped 
by pillows at the foot, looked on and laughed at 
him. 

“ And I am going to bring Ned home with 
me,” he added, as he left the room. ‘“ He came 
in last night, and stopped to ask for you on his 
wayup. Tell Monica allabouthim. Good-bye! 
I’m off.” 

“OQ, 1 am so glad you will see him, at last!’ 
exclaimed Lucy. Monica, he is the dearest fel- 
low! And.so wise and good?” 

“ Who is 4e, my dear!” Tell me all about 
him, as Henry said, while you rest after that exer- 
tion, when Jane takes the waiter.” 

Lucy was very ready, and had found a con- 
genial topic. Monica heard Ned Fairlie’s story 
from beginning to end, and appreciated it. He 
was Henry's dearest friend; he had struggled 
with many difficulties, and conquered them in a 
quiet way; he had borne wrong patiently, and 
repaid it nobly—in short, he stood a man among 
men, unscathed, unwounded by “ the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune,”’ ready to take its 
blessings, and use them well. There was no love 
story, strange to tell. Lucy concluded he had 
not had time for it, for he was handsome and af- 
fectionate enough for any woman’s heart; and he 
was older than Henry. 





“Handsome and affectionate enough for any 
woman's heart,” Monica repeated to herself, 
when Henry brought him in to speak to Lucy 
just before dinner. Monica was looking on from 
the shadow of the curtains, and his natural man- 
ner was untrameled by any shade of the formality 
due a stranger. It certainly was the most per- 
fect manner a man could have; cordial, yet with 
a touch of homage dear to a woman’s heart; 
tender, yet with a tone of deep respect, and proud 
consciousness of his position as a gentleman, 
bound to shelter and protect. He was very glad 
to see Lucy, and very sorry for her, and very 
glad for her; and full of hope, and cheer, and 
bright suggestions. Then Henry asked for 
Monica, and brought her forward, a little flushed 
with interest in the scene; a little shy of this 
man, whose praises she had heard all day, and 
now believed; and with all her interest, and her 
shyness, her sympathy and her belief, looking at 
him eloquently from her lovely, child-clear, 
woman-deep gray eyes. He actually paused a 
second in admiration before his bow to her; and 
his first words thrilled with the feeling she awak- 
ened, common-place though they were. 

They went away then to the dining-room, leav- 
ing Lucy to rest in the twilight. They had a 
pleasant hour together, though Monica said little. 
More than once she caught him looking at her 
with a strange intent gaze, and Henry, too, smiled 
at her in an approving manner she could not mis- 
interpret. But she could not know how fair she 
was; how the change in her life had lit up a fire 
within which transfigured the silent soul, and 
made eloquent her every feature. Slendér and 
tall and lithe, purely fair and delicately lined, 
with soft Madonna-falling hair, and those wonder- 
ful eyes, she was a beauty brought to late perfec- 
tion, and destined to preservation. Henry told 
Lucy when they were alone that night of his 
surprise and delight, and asked her what she had 
done for Monica. 

“If you mean as to her dress, Henry, you are 
mistaken. She wears always the same quiet 
black silk, and simple white lace; but she wears 
it differently, and I think she smiles more easily 
and brightly. She seems so happy.” 

And she was. That evening was the beginning 
of such delight to her as she had never imagined. 
She sat the greater. part of it in silence, listening 
to the voice whose tones were never more to die 
out from her heart, learning and appreciating the 
unstudied wisdom of his remarks. He was one 
of those rare and noble men who do, indeed, 
seem made in “ the likeness of God,” and he had 
that unconsciousness of self, that almost child-like 
respect @or others, which disarms the harshest critic. 
Yet, he was every inch aman, Monica’s heart 
beat full and true with his, and she knew it. 

When the evening was over, and she was alone 
in her room, she knélt down, dressed as she was, 
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waiting for no thought, no methodical routine of 
nightly preparation, and laid her face close among 
her pillows. 

“ Lord!” she said; “‘ Thou hast been better to 
me than I dared to ask! Thou hast shown me 
the want of my heart. The woman Thou hast 
made me, and the man Thou hast made Aim, I 
know it now, and I can wait, O Lord, even for- 
ever. Just as Thou wilt. I am content, for I 
have seen Thy face, as it were, behind the cloud ; 
I have read the secret of the discipline of repres- 
sion. Thou hast kept me back from wasting in 
vain fancies the strength Thou hast given me for 
my life’s best !" 

Then she went quietly to bed, but not to sleep. 
Over and over she recalled his tones and _ his 
words, his looks and his gestures. He seemed 
to have been always a part of her life, and she 
might neyer have lived before that day, for all the 
interest she had in the years, She had no hopes 
or fears for the future; she could wait, as she had 
said. If a love such as he could give was to 
crown her life—O well, indeed, to have been 
born! If not—then, well to know that only for 
such a love, the purest and the best, had she been 
fitted, 

She was late next morning, and Lucy’s maid 
came to her door with a message from Mr. Gra- 
ham that Mr. Fairlie did not get off the night be- 
fore, and would breakfast with them in something 
of a hurry, Monica’s fingers trembled, but the 
color in her cheeks was only enough to hide her 
sleepless night, and she looked bright and fresh 
when she went in to take her place at the urn. 

Mr. Fairlie did not seem in a hurry, after all; 


in fact, he lingered until Henry called him im-. 


patiently, after his usual lounge at Lucy’s side. 

Monica went all day in the light of his smile, 
and the strength given her by the light warm 
touch of the hand he had half unconsciously 
offered her in the hurry of parting. That is, she 
thought it half-unconsciously given. What if she 
had known the truth.?—that he stood before her, 
lingering and longing, yet fearing to hold, for one 
instant, those quiet hands in his, and draw up- 
wards, with his tender clasp of them, those sweet, 
shy eyes to his, For Ned Fairlie, too, was swept 
away, at last, from the barren shore of his desert 
isle, and floating with the current into the haven 
where he fain would be. 

There has always been, I doubt not, a favored 
few for whom the course of true love ran smooth ; 
those who have deserved it. Those who, taking 
life as it was sent to them, in the best spirit pos- 
sible, patiently doing the daily round of duties, 
patiently bearing the daily cross, patiently wait- 
ing, and never dreaming of taking for themselves 
anything less than the best, because the Yest was 
withheld, have come, at last, to their inheritance, 
and found also their reward, as did Monica, 
The days were not many before she had a 





glimpse of her future, and stood awed and 
trembling at its great promise. Mr, Fairlie was 
no fair-weather wooer. He carried the single 
heartedness, the determination, the steady effort 
of his nature to this, as to less inviting tasks. 
Henry and Lucy rejoiced in secret, and planned 
all sorts of good things for Monica’s wedding 
and Monica’s home, long before they dared to 
speak to her of her lover, because she had not 
learned to call him such even in her heart. 
Then there came a day when Henry, rushing 
in to Lucy, quite early for him, sent Monica down 
stairs to entertain Fairlie, and announced that he 
was about to “ finish it.” 

“ Yes, he came round to me this morning, as 
nervous as a woman, and told me, in that proud, 
shy, sweet way of his—bless the dear fellow |— 
that he thought it right I should know how he 
regarded my sister, and if I objected—objected, 
indeed! I think—well, Lucy! I’m pretty sure 
I gave him a tegular bear hug, and certainly did 
not hold off in any dignified manner. But then, 
I am not her father. Brothers do not have to 
keep up the paternal state, do they ?” 

Monica, meanwhile, had gone slowly down, 
striving to quiet her eager heart, and schooling 
herself not to long for more than was her due in 
the brief half hour she anticipated, 

“ If he ever is to love me,” she said to herself, 
* it will be because I am worthy of it.| And I can 
only be worthy of it by the truest womanliness— 
not by craving and fretting for love. And if he 
is never to love me, I must still be worthy.” 
Then she went in, calmly and pleasantly, quite 
herself at her best. 

But he was “not himself at all; he was 
flushed and almost awkward ; he did not seem to 
give full attention to her words when she spoke, 
and yet he listened eagerly for her to speak when 
silence fell upon them. Monica’s sensitive 
nature responded to his mood, and fearing, hop- 
ing she knew not what, the moments of silence 
grew more frequent, Suddenly he turned, rose, 
and came to her side. 

“ Monica,” he began, “ you wtust know what I 
wish to say. I cannot—I fear to ask the question 
upon which my all depends. Oh, my darling! 
I swear to you I have never told a woman before 
that I loved her. If I had, and shé loved me, 
can you tell mé what she would have felt? 
Answer me quickly,” and he seized her hand, 
bending over her as she sank back’in her chair. 
She had heard him aright? He loved her? She 
looked at him with these questions in her glance, 
and his answered them. 

“Yes,” she said, softly, but steadily. “That 
is, I know what she would have felt, but I cannot 
tell you. Don’t you know?” 

Blushing, smiling, trembling, half-timid, half- 
proud, shy, fond, and altogether beautiful, Ned 
Fairlie blessed God that ¢Azs first woman he had 
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ever loved, was. fair and pure as any he had ever 
seen, What he answered to her question, no 
need to tell. What need, indeed, to tell their 
story further? Is it not ended? Had not the 
crisis of her fate been safely passed? and was she 
not launched, just at the turn of the tide, into the 
deep waters, where all is plain sailing, if God 
directed? And had they not both of them shown 
their trust in the Pilot, while yet they were bound 
to the rugged shore ? 

Monica went down to her home under Ned 
Fairlie’s care, when Lucy was quite, quite well. 
There had been a delightful season of courting in 
the parlor, as well as the drawing-room; for Henry 
set the very best of examples, and Ned refused to 
be out-done. The engagement was to be a very 
short one; the wedding over and the honeymoon 
seclusion ended in time to go to Europe with 
Henry and Lucy in the early summer. 

The barren winter lay heavy on the land when 
they passed old Thomas Gerry’s gate and came in 
full view of the desolate marshes once more. 
‘They were walking over from the station, and 
taking their time, for they were not expected, 

Monica paused and looked out eagerly over the 
river, “Everything is so different!” she said; 
“Tt does not even look duil to-day.” 

And then she told him of that last day at home, 
of her morning reverie, her noun-day prayer, her 
evening’s answer. 

% God has been good !”’ she added, revergntly. 
He heard me when I called, and came to me!” 

“ Was it that, my darling, or did he lead you, 
step by step, to the gift He held for you, untibyou 
asked just at the right moment ?” 

“I cannot tell,’’ she answered, after a pause. 
“ Bither way, it was His way. And one thing I 
a@ ‘sure of, I was only just ready for it when it 
did tome. A year ago even I was not as worthy 
as I am now. I can see, looking back, how 
every- moment was needed to do its own work,” 

“And I, too; I have nothing to regret sow. 
There is nothing I would have had otherwise 
now. How clear to us the meaning each can 
read. in the past, how steadfast should be our 
trust in the future!” 

* IT don’t complain, God knoweth what is best. 

The discipline we need is what is sent. 
We yearn for holiness—He hears—the rest, 
Comme as it may, there is a blessing meant /" 
repeated Monica, half to herself. “It did not 
seem so true then.” 

“And yet out of that very existence she found 
so hard to bear, were springing even then the 
blossoms of song and the deep-lald poetry of soul 
my darling rightly deems her best gifts.” 

“ No, she ranks nothing half so high as the 
something beautiful and new and sweet which 
came in answer to her prayer—your dear love,” 

He kissed her under the twilight heavens 
solemnly and tenderly, 





Out of his sheltering arms, she passed up the 
wide old garden into the clinging mother arms, 
and the new life under the old roof where she 
had grown to its height and depth. 


THE SURPRISE OF BREDA. 


A STORY OF ‘THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


—_——— 


BY LUCY WALTON FLETCHER, 


*Twas just three hundred years ago— 
One winter's night, thro’ wind and snow, 
Upon the Merk, a skipper bold 

Packed close within the vessel's hold, 

A cargo strange, of living men, 

All warriors brave, three score and ten— 
While blocks of turf were piled around, 
And filled the deck, that not a sound 
Or sight should to the passers-by 

Reveal the danger lurking nigh, 





Thro’ fog and sleet they take their way, 
But soon becalmed the vessel lay : 
The.east wind blows, aye, fierce and high, 
Yet all unmoved those brave men lie 

For days, packed close within the hold, 

In hunger thirst and deadly cold ; 

*Till a fresh wind blows from the open sea, 
And the boat once more rides fast and free, 


The castle of Breda soon is seen : 

But danger and death lie, perchance, between, 
The boat springs a leak, in sight of the foe ; 

But soldiers and traders rush to and fro, 

And the cargo,of turf #s quickly sold, 

For the winter nights have been long and cold 
While the boatmen ply the pumps with a will, 
And the wary skipper, with care and skill, 
Prevails on the soldiers who come from the fort, 
To help him in bringing his vessel to port. 


Meanwhile the brave Dutchmen, crouched in the 
hold, 

Half crippled, half frozen, benumbed with the 
cold, 

With a fearful catarrh are suddenly seized, 

And each one begins to cough and to sneeze, 

One brave lieutenant, in his despair, 

Drawing his dagger, implores them there, 

Right quickly to stab him, lest the sound 

Betray to the foe, now swarming round, 

The handful of daring, dauntless men 

Bearding the lion within his den. 


The skipper on deck, as he stalks around 

With soldiers and tracers, hears the sound ; 

He knows that grim Death is hov'ring o'er 

The brave men that lie ‘neath the little trap-door; 
But never a thought of fear has he, 

As he shouts aloud in careless glee, 

“ The hold is filling with water fast— 

Work, work, my men, to the pumps, in haste! 
With shouting, and pumping, and stamping around, 
The coughing and sneezing are presently drowned; 
While jesting and joking, this skipper so bold, 
Soon finds that his cargo of turf is all sold, 

One surly fellow, lingering, waits— 
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(They're just within the water gates :) 

“ My master, sure, will never brook 

Upon such turf as that to look ; 

He'll have the best, or none, you see, 

For Captain of the guard is he.” 

** Ho, ho,” cries the skipper, right merrily now, 
*‘ The Captain has not been forgotten, | trow, 
The best of the cargo is still all unsold, 

lve kept it, expressly for him, in the hold, 

So prithee be off, for the night comes on— 
You may come for your turf at the early dawn, 
Your master shall have enough, and to spare, 

* Tis all been selected for him, with care,” 


Soldiers and traders are gone at last, 

And the skipper's vessel is anchored fast, 
Close to the guard-house ; and full soon, 

By the feeble light of a waning moon, 

The brave Dutch Captain Herangiere 

Sets out, with his men, for the castle there— 
* No quarter, and short shrift,"’ now they cry, 
As they march on to death, or victory. 

For they know that within the castle gates, 

A horrible death each man awaits 

From the merciless Spaniard ; should they fail, 
Not one would be left to tell the tale. 


They seize the sentinel at his post, 

And soon dispatch him—no time is lost ; 
And ere the dawn of another day, 

The Spaniards have fled in wild dismay. 
The dead and dying are piled around ; 
But not one Dutchman is on the ground, 
Three score and ten, they are yet to be 
Foremost in battle, by land and sea. 

And the story was told for nrany a year, 
Of the brave Dutch Captain Herangiere 
And his men, who sailed with the skipper bold, 
Like herrings packed in the vessel hold, 
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Tue Feet.—Many of the colds which people 
are said to catch commence at the feet. To keep 
these extremities warm, therefore, is to effect 
an insurance against the almost interminable 
list of disorders which spring out of a “slight 
cold.” | First, never be tightly shod. Boots or 
shoes when they fit too closely press against the 
foot and prevent the free circulation of the 
blood. When, on the contrary, they fit with 
comparative looseness, the blood gets fair play, 
and the spaces left between the leather and the 
stockings are filled with a comfortable supply of 
warm air. The second rule is, never sit indamp 
shoes. It is often imagined that unless they are 
positively wet it is not necessary to change them, 
This is a fallacy, for when the least dampness 
is absorbed into the sole, it is attracted nedrer 
the foot itself by the heat, and thus the per- 
spiration is dangerously checked. Any person 
may prove this by trying the experiment of neg- 
lecting this rule. The feet will become cold and 
damp after a few moments, although on taking 
off the shoes and warming them they will:appear 
quite dry. 





FuN For Tak Fireside. 
_A HELP TO MOTHERS, 
The Toy Theatre —No. 28. 








JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


Children are generally much interested in the 
nautical drama; and many of the favorite nursery 
tales can be readily arranged to suit the require. 
ments of the toy theatre, The thrilling incidents 
of Robinson Crusoe are well adapted to the pur- 
pose; while a Man Friday and a few howling 
savages are not difficult of manufacture, 

When a well-colored sea view can be found 
ready-made for the back scene, it requires some 
care, as well as art, to adapt the side scenes or 
slips, as they should have a general harmony in 
color. Good effects can be produced for the back, 
with the bold and striking wood-cuts which now 
frequently appear in the illustrated journals. - In 
this case, a broad wash of blue sky and green 
water, can be readily repeated in the side scenes, 
with an addition of a high, dark rock, a tree or a 
frowning fortress. . 

When these side slips are made in connected 
pairs, after the model of Figure 1, they are very 


Fig. L. 





conveniently arranged. They e#n be expedi: 
tiously manufactured by pasting on dark granite 
or gray tinted paper, to represent the rocks, and 
marking in the bold outlines, with ink or black 
crayon, while adding a little green foliage to 
break the monotony. Three of these pairs are 
all that is necessary ; but :he effect is very mach 
improved by making several additional slips after 
the model of the waves, which connect the rocks 
at their bases. If several of these slips are made 
to extend across the floor of the stage between the 
side scenes, reproducing the same tints and gen- 
eral outlines of the waves, they will appear to 
blend with each other, and carry the eye’back to 
the water in the back scene, producing a continu- 
ous effect of & water surface, which will give a 
very good view for a river or ocean. Between 
these slips, ships can be moved in and out with 4 
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rocking motion, or can be cleverly drawn across 
the stage by threads or wires. 

Beauty and the Beast, also, makes an excellent 
theme in this species of fun for the fireside. The 
garden scene can be prepared after the pattern 
already given; by substituting the picture of a 
statue, a tree or a blooming plant, for the rocks 
at the sides. A glimpse of the corner of a flower- 
covered summer house or veranda, will furnish a 
pretty variety; or a vine-draped door or window 
opening to the ground, may be supposed to be a 
portion of the Beast’s palace. The lower part 
or connecting link of the side scenes, should, in 
this case, be painted to resemble green sward, or 
some smal] flowering plants. A great irregularity 
in the outlines very much #mproves the effect of 
the. foliage. A high fountain, statue or orna- 
mental arbor, looks well at the back of the garden ; 
and a little summer hoase or alcove can be manu- 
factured out of ~paper or cardboard, to serve as a 
retreat for the Beast. A little gilt paper with 
scarlet or blue, renders this residence quite magni- 
ficent. 

In a very successful representation. of this 
drama, a few fairies, with gay dresses and, bright 
wings, came to the wedding; and the Beast was 
very imposing as well as very dreadful, being 
personated by a handsome china pomatum jar, 
fashioned in the form of a dancing bear.. There 
is generally, however, in every household, a suf- 
ficient store of old toy books, from which suitable 
figures can be rescued, to serve as actors in. these 
dramas. In the preparation, the pictures should 
always be carefully pasted on stiff paper or card- 
board, and allowed to become perfectly dry under 
pressure, before the outlines are cut out. If cut 
when not thoroughly dried, the margins are apt 
to tear and have a jagged and unfinished appear- 
ance. Beauty and the Beast has the. special 
merit of requiring but little variety of scene, as it 
can be sufficiently represented by. a mere change 
from the palace of the Beast tothe hut of Beauty’s 
father. ‘The plainness of the latter scene in- 
creases, by force of contrast, the gorgeousness of 
the palace. 

Cinderellla has been found to be also excel- 
lently adapted to the needs of the toy theatre. A 
kitchen scene and ball-room, are all that is strictly 
necessary, although quite a touch of perfection 
is reached if she is seen rushing home alone in 
her rags. Any yellow ball can do duty as a 
pumpkin; and if attached to a string, can be 
drawn out quickly at the side, to reveal a mina- 
ture chariot and horses, which has stood concealed 
behind it. Cinderella should be, in the first 
place, attired in her magnificent robes; and then 
disguised for the opening scene, by being clothed 
in a dingy wrapper. A suitable dress for. this 
purpose can be arranged by taking a piece of 
brown paper, twice the required length, and 
doubling it in the middle. This fold represents 





tae shoulder seams of the dress, A narrow oval 
aperture is cut in the centre of the fold to allow 
the head to pass through, and if this is insuffi- 
cient, a short slit may be made down the back. 
The side lines or outline of the sleeves, waist and 
skirt, are then cut torcomplete the robe. If there 
is difficulty in withdrawing this garment quickly 
enough at the touch of the godmother’s magic 
wand, only a front of the dress should be pre- 
pared, with a little margin turned down at the 
shoulders to hold_ it secure to the figure, unt‘ it 
is drawn away, If arranged in this fashion, the 
same wrapper can be replaced as a Cover to the 
brilliant robes, as Cinderellaés¢apes from the ball- 
room at the fated hour. ~ 

A cave will often add much to the romantic 
charm of the toy theatre; and it can be arranged 
by the pattern given in Figure 2. When stone- 
colored paper is used for the archway or en- 
trance, very little drawing is required. Some 


Fig. 2. 














foliage makes a pretty decoration; or a few vines 
with bright touches of color to represent flowers, 
are often a decided improvement. A rocky floor 
can be made with stone-colored paper, and a few 
pebbles, or mineral specimens, can be added with 
advantage. Three of these archways, drawn with 
suitable variations in the outlines, will only need 
a few stones or @ picture rock at the back, to 
produce a chosen spot for thrilling adventures, 
in which bandits and pirates may figure with 
brilliancy. A few separate trees pasted on card- 
board, furnish a fine reserve fund for such occa- 
sions ; and an animal or two out of Noah’s Ark 
serve to heighten the picturesque effect. 

If the interior of a shanty or cabin is required, 
as in Beauty and the Beast, there should be added 
some “ flies’’ or pieces of scenery at the top of the 
stage. These can be added to. the sides at the 
top, just as the waves have been shown as added 
at the. base of the rocks in Figure 1, They can 
also be used advantageously strung upon the cross 
wires which support the side seenes. In the 
interior of a cottage the flies cap represent planks 
or wood-work, as in Figure 3. If the joists or 
rafters are drawn with boldness and irregularity, 
the effect of a ruined shanty can be readily ob- 
tained. Flies can also be made to represent sky 
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and clouds, and assist much in a garden scene. 
Branches of trees seeming to over-arch the stage 
will also add to the scenes of romantic adventure, 
without adding much to the work of the manager. 


Fig. 3. 














Increasing the completeness of the general effect, 
these flies are not essential except as a crowning 
excellence, 

A very pretty bit of play in a toy theatre intro- 
duced a cascade very cleverly. The back scene 
exhibited a mountainous landscape, and quite high 
up among the peaks were-made two lateral slits» 
into which were introduced, -from behind, the 
mouths of two pieces of small rubber hose. The 
other ends of these little tubes were in 
a pitcher of water placed behind, vpon @ table 
which was a little higher that the stage) ‘Upon 
thé stage, but raised on a small ™block, was a tin 
pie+plate, from which an inclined plane of heavy 
cardboard ran up to the holes where the pipes 
entered, Some pebbles were fixed upon this, and 
the water ran with telling effect. down this rocky 
bed, and fell with sounding force into the pie- 
plate, from which it coursed downwards to a 
small tin box'on the front ground of the stage. 
In the bottom of this box was a slit correspond- 
ing with a crack in the old table upon which the 
theatre rested, through which crack the water 
splashed in small thunder into a tin basin hidden 
urider the table. This cascade deserved and re- 
ceived distinguished marks of approval from the 
audience. A little foliage of course concealed 
the edges of the plates from view. 

A mill-dam was an even more pronounced suc- 
cess. A baking-pan the width of the stage was 
placed at the front, while another stood behind 
it mounted on a block of wood. Green paper 
covered the edges, and side scenes were brought 
in to conceal them still more and to natrow the 
view. Where the pans joined was placed a slide 
of heavy cardboard to represent the dam, the 
lower half being solid, and the upper half cut 
into openwork, reaching above the rim of the 
highest pan, and concealing it completely, The 
water was introduced as in. the cascade, and 
trickled slowly over the minerals until it gradually 
oozed through a flaw in the dam. Increasing 
rapidly in force, it finally burst with such power 
as to throw the dam forward, and pour over it in 
a broad sheet of water, and furnish the thrilling 
climax of a sensational drama. 





Houses in the style of Figure 4 are of much 
service, when made “real” in the manner of 
those given in Celluloid City. The frame work 
or foundation of slender sticks will bear consider- 
able concussion, while the paper house can be 























made to fall in pieces readily. In a highly ex- 
citing tragedy, an edifice of this kind was attacked 
and demolished by soldiery. Fragments of the 
wall were previously cut out with irregular out- 
lines, and then pressed back into their places 
so that the fractures were not visible. 

In the attack, by a touch of a pencil from be- 
hind, these pieces fell out as if in answer to the 
snap of a cap-pistol in the hands of the manager. 
Shutters and doors flew open, and finally the 
walls burst asunder in absolute ruin. 

The framework here described, apart from its 
usefulness as a theatre, has served as a pretty tov. 
As a surprise for a tiny girl’s birthday, it was 
transformed into a fairy grotto; while her bigger 
brother, to please his special taste, placed a frown- 
ing fortress in the background, and filled the 
front with cavalry, who pranced valiantly about 
amid rocks, ‘trees and masked batteries of toy- 
guns, 


a+ 
— 


To se Lovep.—There is nothing so’sweet as 
to be loved, except loving. ‘The. true, pure love, 
which is not a thing of the senses but of the soul 
—tlove that is the outgrowth of goodness—what 
will not one do to win or keep such tenderness ? 
What will not one risk, or dare, or forsake for it ?. 
Is any journey long that has a love-kiss at the 
end of it—any duty hard that cements the bonds 
between two hearts? To be traly loved is the 
great reward life has to offer. And any one who 
has a heart and does not mind showing it, who 
can put aside selfishness and be true to others, 
can win love. To have people temporarily in 
love with you needs only beauty. To be loved 
one must have truth, tenderness, constancy, and 
responsiveness. Be good, and do good, and 
despite all that is said about this world’s ingrati- 
tude, some one will love you. 
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Fic. 1.—SECTION OF DOILY. 
White net with rather an open mesh is used 
for the foundation of the doily. The design 
must be traced on transparent linen,;and the net 
tacked firmly over it; the"pattern is worked in 
chain-stitch, with embroidery silk of two colors, 
or very fine Andalusian wool may be used. 








COLORED DESIGN, (See front of book.) 

This is intended for a quilt, and can be 
lined with silk and filled with down or cot- 
ton wadding. The colors can be arranged 
to suit the taste of the maker, or the silks at 
hand ; the full size of each block is given 





Fics. 2 AND 3.—COLLAR AND. CUFF. in Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7. Each block when 
Fashionable collar and cuff, made of Breton completed is ornamented with stitches in 
net, puffed and trimmed with two rows of Breton yellow silk. Each stripe of blocks is divided 
lace around them; the collar is fastened in front by a stripe of plain silk three inches in 
with a ribbon bow. These deep collars and cuffs width, embroidered with silk according to 


are extremely fashionable, our illustration. 
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Fic, 8.—BASKET FOR EGGS. 

A round cardboard box about twenty-two inches 
in circumference 1s used tor the foundation; it is 
lined with moss-preen cashmere. The cover for 
the outside is composed of a band of looped knit- 
ting worked with shaded moss and bright green 
wool, as follows: Cast on twenty-four stitches, knit 
the first row, 

2d row: Insert the right-hand pin into the first 
loop of next row; turn the wool three times over 
the pin and round the forefinger, draw all three 
loops through im the ordinary way, knit one. Re- 
peat to the end of the row. 


3d row: Knit plain, taking the three loops of || 


last row as one stitch; the second and third rows 
are repeated until you have worked twenty-two 
inches; when cast off, join round, sew neatly to 
the outside of the box. The inside of the box 
must be half filled with wadding before putting.in 
the lining. 


Fig. 8. 





ee cree 
For the mosswhich fills the inside, take single 
Berlin wool of the same shades, cast on twenty 
stitches, and knit in stripes of plain knitting ; 
steam the stripes over boiling waver, then dry 
thoroughly, eut off the stitches along one side, 
and unravel the work to within about three 
stitches of the ether side; sew this mossy fringe 
in bunches along the sides and atthe bottom. 
This will form a useful addition to the break- 
fast-table, as it will keep eggs warm for some 
time if they ate well covered with the moss. 











Fic. 9.—BIB. 
This bib is of fine diaper; it is ornamented with 





outline patterns of toys, etc., worked in cording- 
stitch with colored ingrain-eotton, The fringe is 
made by drawing out threads of the material. 


Fics. 10 AND 11-—-NEEDLE CASE. 
The back of the needle case is covered witl 
cashmere, studded with small bouquets of points 
Fig. 10. 








lancés worked with filoselle. The flowerets are 
pale blue, the buds pink, and the leaves light 


green, 


Fig. 11. 














Fic. 12.—CROCHET PATTERN. 

The stripe engraved is useful for clouds, blank- 
ets, rugs, ete., if worked in thick wools. The 
thick stitch used in the work is not effective in 
fine wools, Make a chain of 20 stitches for the 
foundation.—Ist row: 3 Ch., a tufted long stitch; 
this is made by putting the wool ten or eleven 
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times round the needle, then put the needle into 
the 4th Ch. from the needle; draw the needle 
through all the stitches on the needle at once; 
put the wool eleven times round the heedle again, 
take up the next stitch, and finish in the same 
manner. 2 Ch., miss 2, t DC. om the next, 5 Ch. 
— Miss 3, 1 DC., on the next.-+3 Ch., a twisted 
long stitch on the 3d and 4th Ch, from the last 
DC.—3 Ch., miss 2 Ch.,a DC. onthe next, § Ch., 
miss 3 Ch., a DC. on the next, 3 Ch., a twisted 


Fig. 12. 
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long stitch on the 2d and 1st Ch. of the’ founda- 
tion, —3 Ch., turm.—2d row. A twisted long on 
each of the two twisted stitches anderneath, 2 Ch., 

1 DC. on the 2d of the three chaip, § Ch., 1 DC. 
on the 3d of the five chain, § Ch., 1 twisted long 
on each of the twisted stitches in. the!last row, 5 
Ch., 1 DC. on the middle of the next oop of 5 
Ch., 5 Ch., a twisted long om each of the two 
twisted stitches at the end of the row.—3d row. 
Turn, 3 Ch., a twisted long om each of the two 
first stitches, 3 Ch., 1 DC, on the 3@of the next 
5 Ch., § Ch., a DC. in the middle stitch of the 
next loop, 3 Ch., a twisted stitch on each of the 
two next twisted stitches, 3 Ch., 2 DC, on the 3d 
of the next 5 Ch., 5 Ch., a DC. in the middle of 
the next loop, 3 Ch.ya twisted long on each of the 
two twisted long stitches at the end of the row; 
repeat the last two rows the length the pattern is 
required. 





Fic. 13.—PENWIPER. (EMBROIDERY.) 

This penwiper stands on a square of cardboard 
measuring two inches, It is covered with a 
vandyked piece of black cloth. The four upright 
sides which are sewn on to the square are cut out 
of cardboard and covered outside with black taf- 
feta. Then four pieces are cut out of red cloth, 
vandyked and sewn on to the taffeta with gold 





beads; the four sections of cardboard are sewn 
together with. black silk. Above these sections is 
a vandyked lambrequin of white cloth embroidered 
in a floral pat'zrn as follows: Trace the design on 
the cloth and work the forget-me-nots with blue 
silk, the buds with red, and the stamina with 
yellow silk in chain and knotted stitch. The 
leaves are worked with olive silk in feather stitch. 


Fig. 13. 





Round the upper edge are scallops of blue silk braid, 
finished off with large bronze beads and tassels of 
blue silk. Each vandyke of the lambrequin has a 
bow of blue ribbon at the point. The cardboard 
is then filled up with brushes, 





Fic. 14.—NET FOR BOILING FISHES 
WHOLE. (Crocner.) 

Material, unbleached thread. Cane soaked in 
water until soft. Porcelain rings. The lower 
part of the net or basket is an oval measuring 9 
inches by 27, and the sides are 4 inches high. 
The cane is threaded through the work to keep it 
in shape, and the rings are fastened on to handles 
of cord to suspend the basket. Begin with a 
chain of 150 stitches. 1st round: Double crochet, 
but in the last stitch 5 double; continue in the 
same way round the other side of the foundation 
chain, and end every round with aslip-stitch. 2d 
round: § chain, the first four to form one long 
treble, one long treble where the slip-stitch was 
crocheted, then alternately 3 chain, one long treble 
with a chain-stitch between in the next stitch but 
5, but for the increase at each side for 9 patterns 
miss only one stitch instead of five, and in the two 
centre patterns miss none, last of all three chain. 
3d round: one slipstitch, five chain, the first four 
to form one long treble, one long treble where the | 
slipstitch was worked, then alternately three chain, 
two long treble with one chain between the two 
next trebles, last of all three chain. 4th to 11th 
rounds: Like the preceding, increasing so that 
the work lies flat. 12th round (through which 
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Fig. )4. 
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the cane is passed): six chain, the first four to 
form one Jong treble,* one long treble in three 
chain, two chain, one long treble between ‘next 
two long tteble, two-chain, repeat from *. In one 
piece with this round, crochet the sides as follows : 
13th round: fifteen chain, miss two treble, one 
double, the last-double must be worked in the 
slip-stitch at the end of the last round. 14th 
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round: sevén_slip-stitch, alternately one double, 
fifteen chain, miss fifteen. | 1§th to 1gth rounds: 
Like the preceding, but eight chain instead of 
fifteen between the doubles, 20th round (through 
which a cane is passed): six chain, the first four 
to form one long treble, then alternately miss two, 
one long treble, two chain. 








Fics, 15, 16, 17.—TiDY. 

This tidy is worked on gray linen divided off in 
squares, the sides fringed out and knotted, as seen 
in illustration ; it is worked in every other square 
with crewels, the full size designs for which are 
given in Figs. 16 and 17. 








Fig. 17. 
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RECIPES. 


POTATO ROLLS. 

ingredients.—One pint of Indian meal, 

Cne teaspoonful of soda, 

One pint of mashed potato, 

One egg, 

One tablespoonful of butter, 

Salt to taste, 

Sour milk to make a stiff batter. 
Put the meal dry into a bread pan, and mix in the 
soda. Add the potatoes, which should be boiled, 
mashed, and rubbed through a sieve. Stir well 
togetber. Add butter and salt, Beat the egg very 
light and stir into the milk, adding this quickly to 
the other ingredients. Mx well and bake in a very 
hot oven, in small buttered tins. The same mixture, 
made into a thinner batter, makes delicious griddle 
cakes. 

BATTER PUDDING. 

Ingredients.—One-half pound of flour, 

One-half pint of milk, 

Three eggs, 

Salt. 
Mix the flour and milk very gradually till they are 
perfectly smooth ; beat the eggs very light; add to 
the milk and flour. Dip a cloth in boiling water, 
put it over a colander and shake flour over it very 
thickly. Pour in the batter and tie up very tight, 
leaving plenty of room to swell. Itis better to plug 
the cloth under the string with a piece of dough. 
Put in fast boiling water, and boil half an hour. 

GERMAN CREAM. 

Ingredients,—Two ounces of gelatine, 

One quart of milk, 

Ten eggs, 

One-half pound of sugar. 
Put the gelatine into cold milk for one hour, and 
then let it come very gradually to a boil over a 
slow fire. Beat the yolks of the eggs till very thick, 
and stir in slowly ; add the sugar, a spoonful at a 
time, constantly stirring the mixture over the fire. 
Stir, boiling slowly, for ten minutes ; then pour into 
a dish wet with iced water, and set aside to cool. 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth and pour 
over the cream, when it is perfectly cold. Set upon 
ice about half an hour, and serve very cold. It can 
be eaten with any preserved fruit. 


CORN STARCH PUDDING, 

Ingredients.—Four tablespoonfuls of corn starch, 

One pint of milk, 

Three ounces of butter, 

Grated peel and juice of one lemon, 

Two eggs, 

One-fourth pound of butter. 
Mix the corn starch with cold milk till it makes a 
smooth paste. Put the rest of the milk into a 
farina kettle over the fire. When it reaches boiling 
point, stir in the corn starch, stirring all the time. 
Boil twenty minutes and set aside to cool. Beat 
the eggs till very light. Stir the butter, sugar, 
lemon peel and juice to a cream; add the eggs, and 
stir all into the milk and corn starch. Pour intoa 
buttered dish and bake in a slow oven one hour. 
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STRAWBERRY CORDIAL, 

/ngredients,—One quart strawberries, fully ripe, 

One lemon, 

One orange, 

Three pints of water, 

One pound of sifted sugar. 
Mash the strawberries through a sieve. Add the 
juice of the lemon and orange, and the water, and 
work well together, Let it stand two hours. Put 
the sugar into a bowl, and strain this juice over it, 
stirring till all the sugar is dissolved. This should 
stand on ice several hours before serving, and makes 
a delicious cool drink, 

BAKED SHAD. 

Ingredients.—One shad, 

One teacup of bread crumbs, 

Parsley, 

Pepper, 

Salt, 

Butter. 
Cut the fish down from the gills about six inches, 
wash and scrape clean, take off all the scales, wipe 
it dry ; make a dressing of bread-crumbs, a little 
chopped parsley, pepper, salt, and butter; fill your 
fish with the stuffing, sew it up, and lay it on a 
baking-pan; dredge on a little flour, lay on some 
bits of butter; bake about forty minutes (for a 
moderate sized fish), when done dish the shad; 
then add to the gravy a piece of butter, pepper, and 
salt, and a little hot water ; give it one boil and turn 
it over the fish; garnish with parsley. 


NICE DISH OF MACARONI, 


Ingredients,—One pound of Macaroni, 

Salt to taste, 

One pint of rich milk, 

One-quarter pound of cheese, 

Two ounces of butter, 

Saltspoon full of mustard. 
Boil the macaroni till tender. Put the milk over 
the fire. Mix the cheese (grated), butter, mus- 
tard and salt together. When the milk is nearly 
boiling stir in the cheese, butter and seasoning, and’ 
stir as it boils, till it is about as thick as custard. 
Drain the macaroni, put it into a deep dish, and 
pour over it the milk and cheese. Serve very hot, 

Macaroni boiled as directed above, drained, and 

dressed with butter, pepper and salt, is very nice as 
a vegetable to eat with roast beef, 


INDIAN PUDDING. 


Ingredients.—One pint of milk, 
Three eggs, 
One tablespoonful of molasses, 
One tablespoonful of butter, 
One-half cup of flour, 
One tablespoonful of baking soda, 
One tablespoonfal of mixed spices, 
Indian meal to make a batter. 
Scald the milk and when boiling hot stir in Indian 
meal till the spoon moves stiffly. When cold add 
the eggs well-beaten, and all the other ingredients, 
Bake in a buttered dish two hours, in a very slow 
oven, Serve with hot sweet sauce, 
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DEVONSHIRE ROLLS. 
Jngredients,—One quart of milk, 

Three eggs, 

One pound of Indian meal, 

Two ounces of butter, 

Salt. 
Warm the milk until the butter dissolves in it; beat 
the eggs till light, and stir into the milk; add the 
meal a little at a time, stirring slowly. When well 
mixed bake in small tins, well buttered, filling cach 
half full, They should have a quick oven, 


MACARONI WITH CHEESE. 

/ngredients,—One pound of Italian macaroni, 

One teacup of grated Parmesan 

cheese, 

Two tablespoonfuls of butter, 

Salt to taste. 
3reak the macaroni into short pieces, and put it 
into fast boiling water. Boil briskly for twenty min- 
utes, or half an hour, till tender. Drain on a col- 
ander, Butter a deep dish and put ina layer of the 
macaroni; over this sprinkle a little of the cheese, 
some salt and a few small pieces of butter. Fill the 
dish with these layers, making the top one of the 
cheese, covering the whole like a crust, and with 
small pieces of butter over it. Bake twenty minutes 
in ahot oven. Serve hot. 


STEWED CHERRIES, 


Ingredients —Two pounds of cherries, 

One pound of sugar. 
Stew gently for half an hour in one pint of water. 
Put the fruit and sugar into the water cold, and do 
not let it boil—simmer slowly. 


CHEESE SANDWICHES. 


/ngredients.—One cup of grated cheese, 

One-half cup of butter, 

One-quarter cup of cream, 

One loaf of bread, cut in very thin 

slices, 
Work the cheese, butter and cream in a bow! till 
tou ‘have a thick, smooth paste. Spread this on 
half ef each slice of bread, turning the other half 
over, 
Cup CAKEs, 

Ingredients.—Four cups of flour, 

‘Two cups of sugar, 

Two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 

One cup of butter, 

One cup of milk, 

Three eggs, 

One tablespoonful of spice. 
Mix:as usual, and bake in small cakes, in buttered 
tins, filled half full." Dust with powdered sugar. 


CHICKEN TEA. 


Ingredients.—One Fowl, 
Pepper and salt to taste. 

Clean the fowl and remove all the skin and fat. Cut 
it into pieces and put it into an earthen pot with cold 
water to cover it, pepper and salt. Boil very slowly 
four hours, skimming off all fat and scum as it rises. 
Set it to cool, and if any more fat rises, remove it 
when cold. 

It should be like a jelly, and for use for invalids 
should be treated as required for use. 





RASPBERRY AND CURRANT SPONGE, 

Ingredients,—One pound of loaf sugar, 

Five eggs, 

One pint of raspberries, 

One pint of currants, 

Two ounces of gelatine. 
Soak the gelatine in half a pint of water, and then 
Stir it over the fire until perfectly dissolved. Make 
a syrup of the sugar, with a very little water, bruise 
the fruit, and let it boil in this syrup until it will 
squeeze through a jelly bag. Strain through the 
bag into a large bowl. Strain the gelatine into 
another bowl, through a sieve. When both are 
cold, mix them. Add the whites only of the eggs, 
well beaten. Whisk all well together for half an 
hour, and stand on ice two hours before serving. 
Eat with cream, 


GOOSEBERRY CREAM. 


Ingredients,—One quart of gooseberries, 
One ounce of butter, 
One pound of white sugar, 
Four eggs. 2 


Cover the gooseberries with cold water. Simmer 
over the fire until they are soft. Strain through a 
sieve, and heat the pulp. When hot, stir in the 
sugar and butter. Beat the eggs till light, and beat 
them into the fruit pulp after it is cold. Serve in 
glasses. 


Hot Cross BUNs, 
Ingredients.—One and one-half pounds of dried 
flour, 
Four ounces of moist sugar, 
One quart of milk, 
One-fourth teacup of thick yeast, 
One-fourth pound of butter. 
Put the sugar into the flour, and add about one- 
fourth of the milk, lukewarm, Make a hole in this 
flour and pour in the yeast; mix lightly and leave 
to rise about two hours. 

When it has risen melt the butter in the re- 
mainder of the milk, and then mix with the flour 
and sugar ; when mixed it should be rather softer 
than bread dough. Put it to rise for about a quarter 
of an hour, and then mould it into round balls; cut 
a cross on them; put them on buttered iron plates, 
and then into a warm place to rise or prove; when 
well risen, bake them in a hot oven. If you wish 
to have currants or caraway-seeds and spice in 
them, mix either of these when you add the butter 
and milk. The spice to be used is equal quantities 
of ground ginger, allspice, coriander, and caraway- 
seeds, mixed together; put as much of this as you 
think sufficient. 


PRESERVED CHERRIES. 


Ingredients —One pound of cherries, 
One-half pound of brown sugar. 


Stone the cherries before weighing them. Make 
the sugar into syrup over a slow fire. Boil the 
cherries separately in their own juice and very little 
water for an hour and a half. Mix the syrup in, and 
boil together an hour and a half longer. Stir often 
to prevent burning, When cold put up in smal] 
jars or glasses. ‘They make delicious winter pies. 
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AloME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


PUZZLES, ETC. 


PAPAL-CROSS PUZZLE. 
The words which form this cross all begin and end 


STAR 


PUZZLE, 


with the same letter. 





ss + 


* + 


The central letter is a vowel, and each of the 
eight points of the star is made by another letter, 
which is a consonant. 

Reading from the centre outwards, the letters 
will be found to express : 

1. Equipment. 

. Hidden. 

. To turn downward, 

. A flavoring liquor. 

The countries of the East, 
To over-reach. 

. To oppose, 

. An exit, 


TREE FF FES EF FS 


SOyanpwp 


SWEET SIXTEEN, 
Or THE NEW MAGIC SQUARE, 
How many times can the sum of thirty-four be 
found in the numbers as arranged in the following 





+t 
- * 
' & 
REE fb bE 
+ + 
hE BREE 
' + 
- + 
PERE bh EE 
+ + 
ee ae ee 
. - + 
* 8 
EERE EEE bE RE EE 
+ + 
EEE EEE BES EREE EE 
' * 
- * 
- * 
- & 
'* * 
' + 
+ * 
- * 
ee 


The top of the cross gives the name ofa river in | 
England ; and the foot of the cross the name of | 
one of the most famous women of ancient times. | 
The ends of the right arms of the cross signify in 
addition, before, and a female animal. Those on 
the left side express an important organ of the | 
human body, something which recurs daily, and the 
French word for summer. 

The side line of the top of the cross will give a 
lake in Ireland, and a town in Egvpt. The upper 
arms express a town in Italy, a town in Pennsylva- 
nia, a river in Germany and a river in France. 
The side lines below these arms express a French- 
man celebrated for his humanity to the deaf and 
dumb, and a town in Africa, 

The second pair of arms give one of the great | 
divisions of the globe, and a sea which borders upon 
' 
| 


| 


it; a machine, and a government tax. The side 
lines next below mean comfort and the extreme 
margin. The lowest arms give a famous town of 
Denmark, an opening, to make longer, and to de- 
crease in flesh. The two supports will present two | 
forms of government, the one religious and the | 
other political, 


RIDDLE. 


What can be added to three-quarters of a dozen 


to make it half a dozen. 


diagram ? —the sum to be invariably produced 
from four sequent or adjacent numbers. 


ia i wee 
ide ate ‘ ae 
lwiet?zio | 
As mr PY ae Fi Cea 
; 8s} wlul & 
ny — — _— —EEEEEE 
| 18 3 2 16 


BURIED PRESIDENTS, 

1. 1 was a swell in Col. Numbskull's brigade. 

2. While plucking a damson plum, I was stung by 
a bee. 

3. is a wound from a rapier certain death ? 
course not! 

4. An accomplished dancing master teaches the 
lancers, polka, and other fancy dances, 

5. At the close of the ballot, the teller exclaimed : 
“Ah! Ayes eight, noes seven |" The ayes have it! 

6. Smart young printers often become expert 
jeffers. On this talent they rely to overreach their 
comrades. 

7. Many emigrants become valuable citizens, 


Of 
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GAMES. 


THE MERRY MENAGERIE. 


This game may be readily adapted to the many 
popular variations upon “ I love my lovewithanA,” 

To produce a mirthful interchange of civilities in 
a large company, it may be played by one person 
taking the lead, and describing himself as the Show- 
man of the Menagerie ; and requesting that each 
person present, in succession, shall assist him by in- 
troducing to the anxious audience the animal that 
stands next to him. The leader may then, with an 
eloquent flourish, introduce his right-hand neighbor 
as the—Adipose Armadillo. This sufferer can 
avenge himself by introducing the next player as 
the—Beautiful Baboon. Forfeits can be exacted of 
such as fail. 

For a variation, the leader may’stand in front of 
the players, who are ranged in a line or semi-circle, 
and throw a ball or handkerchief to any one at 
random, while announcing in the style of a show- 
man :—"' Now, ladies and gentlemen, I will exhibit 
to your admiring gaze, a—a"'—as if stuttering— 
“a—BI!'’ The person aimed at should answer to 
the letter instantly, as:—‘t a Bellowing Bull! ora 
Boasting Bullfinch !"’ 

A leader, confident in his own powers, may arro- 
gate the office entirely to himsclf; and ranging his 
victims in a row, proceed to exhibit each in turn. 

A list of convenient names is here appended : 
Arbitrary Antelope, Nonsensical Nightingale, 
Blatant Butterfly, Ostentatious Otter, 


Careful Canary, Pert Parrot, 
Delightful Donkey, Querulous Quagga, 
Elegant Elephant, Roistering Roebuck, 


Fastidious Fawn, Startling Starling, 
Giggling Giraffe, Turbulent Tadpole, 
Hysterical Hippopotamus, Uniformed Unicorn, 
Idiotic Ichneumon, Vindicative Viper, 
Jarring Jackdaw, Warlike Walrus, 
Kicking Kangaroo, Xanthic Xanthidium, 
Laughing Leopard, Yawning Yak, 
Mischievous Monkey, Zealous Zebra. 


ORANGES AND LEMONS. 


Two of the players settle which shall be Oranges 
and which Lemons, without letting the rest know; 
they then join hands to form an arch, the rest taking 
hold of each other's dresses and going through the 
arch, singing the following words : 

*** Oranges and lemons,’ say the bells of St..Clements ; 

* You owe me five farthings,’ say the bells of St. Martin’s ; 

* When will you y me?’ say the bells of Old Bailey ; 

* When I grow rich, say the bells of Shoreditch ; 


* When will that be?’ say the bells of Dundee ; 
‘1 do not know,’ says the great bell of Bow, 


“ Here comes a candle to light you to bed, 

And here comes a chopper to chop off your head !’” 

At the last word, the two children who are hold- 
ing up their arms drop them on the iast child's 
neck ; they then ask her which she will be, Oranges 
or Lemons; whichever she chooses, she is to go 
behind the girl who takes that name. When all the 
girls are caught, the two foremost hold each other's 
hands, and each strives to pull the other party to 
her side; whoever succeeds in doing this wins the 


game, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN MAY NUMBER. 
Answer to Casement Puzzle. 


ee Sey ee 
| | | 
| | | 
R Kc O aw Bm 8 
| | | | 
| | | | 
Ame Bow Ba L 
| | | | 
| | | | 
oes popes een & 


Pyramid Puzsle 


I 
A DA 

I’ D uE A SS 

PLEAS £.S 
LADYSBOOR 

An Historical Ellipsis. 

BARRY 

P BR, RB Y 

C..AR 2S 

Gea 2 FT 

M U RA T 

M A R A T 
Rustic Frame Puzzle. 

N P 
NUS ER G.U Ss 
T G 
R N 
I A 
T Cc 
I I 
Oo oO 
LUMINOUS 
Ss Ss 


Double Diagonal Square. 
cOoOL 
M I N 
M A D 
Cin. = 
R U L 


Hm odcso 
PRED ZX 


Enigma. 
The letter O. 


Charade, 
No. f. 
Cock-roach. 
No. 2. 
Fox-hound, 
No. 3. 
Race-horse, 
Transformation, 


Rocket. 
3. Locket. 5. Socket. 
4- Pocket, 


1. Cocket, 
2. Docket, 
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[:TFERARY NO¥ICES, 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE CRAYFISH, an introduction to the study of 
Zoology by T. H. Huxley, F. R. S., with 82 illus- 
trations, 

The author in his preface to this volume of the 
International Scientific Series, says, ‘‘I have de- 
sired, in fact, to show how the careful study of one 
of the commonest and most insignificant animals, 
leads us, step by step, from every-day knowledge to 
the widest generalizations and the most difficult 
problems of zoology; and, indeed, of biological 
science in general. To those interested in natural 
science, this book offers a most interesting study, 
being written in a clear, pleasing style, and with il- 
lustrations that aid greatly in an intelligent compre- 
hensions of the details described. 

CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS, being Part IV. 
of the Principles of Sociology, by Herbert 
Spencer. 

A collection of most entertaining and curious facts 
relating to the ceremonial observances of all nations 
and ages; published in a series of articles in the 
Fortnightly Review, and offered now as the fourth 
of the series of volumes on Sociology. It comprises 
chapters upon Ceremony in General, Trophies, 
Mutilation, Presents, Visits, Obeisances, Forms of 
Address, Titles, Badges and Costumes, Further 
Class Distinctions, Fashion and Ceremonial Retro- 
spect and Prospect. 

CLASSIC WRITERS ; edited by John Richard 
Green. Virgil. By H. Nettleship, 

One of the small volumes of classic literature that 
are most valuable to young students, while they open 
a most pleasant field of reading to those who can- 
not read the elassics in the original. The present 
volume contains the life of Virgil and a descrip- 
tion of his most iniportant poems; while giving 
much additional instruction upon the literature of 
the early Roman Empire, and the poetry of the 
Augustan age. We have before spoken of these 
small volumes as the most valuable addition to the 
library of those who have not had the advantage of 
a classic education, or whose time and means do 
not permit extended study or the purchase of many 
books, 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT, 1802 
-1808, with a preface and notes by her grandson, 
Paul de Remusat, Senator. Transiated from the 
French by Mrs. Cashel Hoey & John Lillie. 

To those who are interested in the domestic life 
of Napoleon I. and the Empress Josephine, this 
volume will be found of absorbing interest, entering 
as it does into scandals, quarrels, jealousies, and 
other details, which with unsparing hand tear the 
mantle of greatness into gaping holes. The great 
military hero, the man who held all Europe in awe, 
is presented in the light of a petty domestic tyrant, 
a rough, uncultured intruder into refined society, 
and his faults are glaringly exposed. The Empress 
Josephine figures in the light of a spoiled child, a 
vain, capricious beauty, and a wife whose dignity 
was utterly cast aside before the caprice and jeal- 
ousy of an exacting tyrant. There is a vein of 





personal spite manifest throughout the whole book ; 
but as an addition to the history of the reign of 
Napoleon I, it is not without value. 
SOPHOCLES, by Lewis Campbell, M. A., L. L. D., 

Professor of Greek in the University of St, An- 

drews. 

One of the valuable little volumes of classical 
writers, that must win popularity by their sterling 
merit as handy books of study and reference. 


From T. B. PETERSON & Co., Philadelphia :— 
THE AMERICAN L'’ASSOMMOIR; a parody 

on Zola’s L’ Assommoir, by Joseph Sydney. 

A comic view of the follies of society, founded 
upon the leading features of Zola’s novel, and de- 
scribing the tribulations of a would-be leader of 
fashion, and the catastrophes of her lite. 

HYDE PARK SKETCHES; by A. R. Western. 

A series of papers describing scenes and charac- 
ters from the author’ s own point of observation in 
Hyde Park, 

THE LITTLE COUNTESS; by Octave Feuil- 
let, author of Zhe Count de Camors, etc. 

A French novel of the sickly sentimental school, 
with a highly sensational climax. 


From MACMILLAN & Co., London. 

CUTTING OUT AND DRESSMAKING, from 
the French of Madlle. E. Grand ‘Homme, with 
numerous diagrams. 

A translation of a little work published by Madlle, 
E. Grand ‘Homme, the dressmaker who has been 
engaged in Paris to give a course of lessons in cut- 
ting out, gratis, in the room of the Mairie, to all 
women and girls who care to attend. It contains 
plain, practical directions of how to cut and fit dresses 
by measurement, with numerous illustrations as 
guides ; and would be a valuable hand-book, not 
only to dressmakers, but to heads of families who do 
their own sewing. wa 


From S. R. WELLS & Co., New York:— 
BRAIN AND MIND; or, Mental Science consid- 

ered in accordance with the principles of Phren- 

ology, and in Relation to Modern Physiology, by 

Henry S. Drayton, M. A., and James McNeill, 

A cleverly written addition to the numerous 
works on phrenology, with profuse illustrations of 
the theories described. 


From D. G. BRINTON, Philadelphia :— 
COMMON MIND TROUBLES, AND THE 

SECRET OF A CLEAR HEAD; by J. Morti- 

mer Granville, M. D., F. R. C. S. Lond, 

This work is written for popular instruction, by 
an eminent London physician, whose specialty is 
diseases of the mind, The first Part treats of those 
mind troubles which are most frequent, which are 
always the source of unhappiness, and sometimes 
the warnings of insanity. He teils how they are to 
be combated, how prevented. The second part 
contains the positive precepts for gaining and keep- 
ing a clear head and a happy spirit. 


MUSIC RECEIVED: 
From W. W. WHITNEY, Toledo, O. 

THE DRUNKARD'S LONE CHILD; song 
and chorus. Words and music by Mrs. Ruth 
Young; arranged by James G, Clark. , 
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Mr. Darley has turned from the modern poets 
this month to select for his illustration one of the 
immortal Shakspeare’s descriptions to illustrate in 
the expressive group with which this number opens. 

“The whining school-boy.” Oh, mothers all, 
does he not linger and pout, drag his slate and his 
feet, droop his shoulders and his head, to-day, just 
as he did when the poet wrote of him in the days of 
Good Queen Bess. The little sister, half.afraid of 
the mother's rebuke, half sympathizing with the 
culprit, clings close to her mother’s dress, thinking 
of the time to come when she, too, must have a 
“shining morning face,"’ and creep “ like snail, 
unwillingly to school.” 

With the expressive group, Mr. Darley gives us 
also one of the pretty rural scenes in which he 
excels. 

Our colored fashion plate offers to the fair sex a 
choice selecticn of garments for the hot weather, in 
the latest London and Paris styles and colors, 
There is a marked novelty in the draping and ar- 
rangement of dresses for this season, and the day of 
startling contrast is not yet over. 

The pages of fashion that follow are full of sug- 
gestions for summer wardrobes, and contain a great 
variety of patterns of the last caprices of fashion. 

The Heel and Toe Polka, while it is simple 
enough to be easily learned, is a sparkling little gem 
for the parlor performer, as well as that dear, good- 
natured soul who “ plays for dancing.”’ 

In our colored ‘* Novelty" page we give a pat- 
tern for a patchwork quilt or sofa cushion of entirely 
new design, and admitting an effective and artistic 
arrangement of color. It can be elaborately made 
in silk, or furnish employment for little fingers 
learning to sew by piecing patchwork for a quilt. 

The literary matter this month is full of interest, 
containing several chapters of Christian Reid's novel, 
and Mrs. E. B. Benjamin's serial, ‘‘ Glenarchan.” 
The talented author of “ Hilda and I,” has written 
nothing that is sweeter and more interesting than 
the character of Neliie in “ Glenarchan."" ‘There are 
also contributions from Ella Rodman Church, 
Marian C, L. Reeves, already familiar to our read- 
ers through her charming novel, ‘A Rosebud 
Garden of Girls," Margaret Vandegrift, Emma 
Mortimer White, Sara T. Smith, and other talented 
writers. 

In the Work Department, there is a very attrac- 
tive assortment of novelties; a collar and cuff of 
Breton lace of new design, and the deep shape now 
so much in vogue: a basket for eggs, that will be 
found useful in keeping eggs hot for the table, as 
well as highly ornamental; a new crochet stitch; a 
penwiper of very pretty and novel shape, and a 
treasure to housekcepers in a net to boil fish whole, 
are among the number. 





HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 


Among upholstery goods there is a remarkable 
variety now, and the materials, prices, and designs, 
vary to such extent that hardly any one can fail to 
find something to suit her taste or the length of her 
purse. Jute materials are manufactured in artistic 
patterns and combinations of color, producing a 
rich-looking stuff which is said to wear well. It is 
56 inches wide, and the price is very low—go cts. to 
$1 per yard. For curtains it is made with a border 
woven in, and so all ready to be hung. For these 
the price is $7 per window—that is, two long strips 
to be parted in the centre, and looped back at the 
sides of the window, 

“ Cotelar:”’ is a mixture of silk, wool, and cotton, 
which is made in Germany, and is very rich for 
curtains, etc. Another material made of raw silk 
and cotton is elegant in effect and is not liable to be 
moth-eaten. Double faced Canton-flannel comes 
in a variety of rich dark shades, including garnet, 
claret, olive, golden, and chocolate browns, myrtle, 
and blue greens, Prussian blue, etc., as well as in 
pink and other light tints. It is 60 inches wide, 
and 88 cts. per yard. This hangs in heavy and 
graceful folds, and is as rich in effect as expensive 
cloths or felts. 

Figure 1 represents a portiére, or door curtain, 
made of the double-faced Canton-flannel. The 


Fig. 1. 






































middle of the curtain is of Prussian blue, with a 12 
inch border of “ old gold"’ color at top and bottom. 
Five rows of alpaca braid, and leaf-shaped orna- 
ments (made of shaded double zephyr) complete the 
trimming. The braid which eomes next to the gold- 
colored band should be red, the next one white, 
next dark green, then brown, and last, black. The 
leaves, of shaded red double zephyr, are made by 
catching the zephyr down at each point, and at the 
places where it curves out from the middle of the 
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leaf, by stitches of gold-colored silk floss, This 
makes quite an elegant curtain at small expense, 
Of course the colors may be varied tosuit the room 
in which it is to de used. , 

For a bay window, instead of curtains for each 
window, a drapery extending across the front of the 
alcove—as shown in Figure 2—is more elegant, A 


Fig. 2. 


tS 





flat bar of pine four inches wide and one inch thick 
must first be procured. To this the drapery is 
attached before it is put up. Secrew-eyes on the 
under side of this bar, slip over screw-hooks which 
are driven in the wall or moulding at the sides of 
the alcove, and thus the drapery and bar are sup- 
ported firmly. The drapery, or lambrequin, as it 
might more properly be called, is made of maroon 
Canton flannel, which, being double-faced, requires 
no lining. It is made in six parts, and, therefore, is 
not clumsy to work at. The central plaited portion 
is cut, pointed and hemmed, the hem being pressed 
on the under side with a hot iron before the plaits 
are laid. When the plaits have been basted down 
evenly, they are caught together on the under side 
by a narrow strip of the material, to make them 
hang in regular folds and prevent their getting out 
of place. The middle side pieces are gathered and 
joined to this, and each end piece, after being cut 
in a long half-point and pressed like the middle por- 
tion. is next attached. 

The box-plaiting, which makes the finish at the 
top, is lined with cambric to match the outside 
material, and has buckram between the Canton- 
flannel and the lining, to keep the plaits stiff and 
form them nicely. The lower edge is cut so that 
the points will come between the plaits, and the 
tassels are made of American zephyr or ‘* German- 
town yarn,” as it is also called. E, B. C. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for seasickness. 
ProF. ADOLPH OTT said: “Im the plurality of 
cases I saw the violent symptoms yield, which char- 
acterize that disease, and give way to a healthy 
action of the functions impaired." 





Mrs. Painter writes to us from San Francisco: 
““My parents were among the early pioneets of 
California, and at first lived in the interior, and my 
mother always subscribed for your Book. I now 
have children, and hope when they are older, they 
will enjoy it as muchas I have done.” 


FIFTY YEARS. 


With this number, GoDEY's LADy's BOOK com- 
pletes its fiftieth year! Fifty years of uninterrupted 
publication gives to those who were the first sub- 
scribers, every number, without one break, through 
the entire six hundred numbers which have come, 
month after month, throughout a long life-time. 

From every part of the country, congratulatory 
letters have poured in upon us during the past six 
months, from those- whose mothers and grand- 
mothers subscribed for the LADY's Book fifty years 
ago, and who still watch eagerly for its appearance. 
Some write, ‘‘ I took the first number, and my chil- 
dren and grandchildren now are amongst your 
subscribers, but I still want my numbers sent as 
usual,” 

In the past year we feel proud of the improve- 
ments constantly added to the LADY's BOOK; the 
many attractions we keep ever before onr readers. 
Our fashion plates are unequalled and re/iad/e, and 
any iady following them, need not fear that her 
dress is not in perfect taste and the latest fashion. 
In every department, we give the readers the best 
to be found, written by the most talented writers in 
each specialty. Our literary matter is of the purest, 
highest tone, always of deep interest to every 
reader; and our contributors stand first in the list 
of American writers of fiction. 

We know that our subscribers will agree with us, 
that no volume upon their shelves will be found 
more attractive and useful, than the volume closed 
with this number, GODEY’s LADY’s BooK, from 
January to June, 1880; the one hundredth volume 
of the oldest fashion journal in the country. 





THE LIVING-ROOM.—No matter how plainly- 
furnished it may be, if it has a sunny exposure and 
is made beautiful with plants, the living-room be- 
comes a place of rest for mind and body. If it has 
a bay window, itis richin beauty. Wecan hang 
no pictures on our walls which can compare with 
the pictures lying outside ourample window. Rosy 
dawns, golden-hearted sunsets, the tender green and 
changing tints of spring, the glow of summer, the 
pomp of autumn, the white of winter, storm and 
shine, glimmer and gloom—all these we can have 
and enjoy while we sit in our sheltered room as 
the changing year rolls on. No one can be really 
happy in dark rooms; they bring depression of 
spirits, imparting a sense of confinement, of isola- 
tion, of powerlessness, which is chilling to energy 
and vigor. But in the light is good cheer, Even 
in a gloomy house, where walls and furniture 
are dingy and brown, you have but to take down 
the heavy curtains, open wide the window, hang 
brackets on either side, set flower-pots on the 
brackets, and ivies in the pots, let the warm sun 
stream freely in, to bring health to our bodies and 
joy to our souls, 
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AFTER MARRIAGE.—Then comes the tug of war. 
Life's trials begin in earnest. Hitherto the young 
couple have seen. each other only under the most 
favorable circumstances, Now they discover un- 
amiable qualities which have been carefully hidden, 
and must learn the meaning of the words “ bear 
and forbear."" Both .husband and wife must put 
constraint upon their tempers if they desire wedded 
happiness. _Men must accept as inevitable the fact 
that to be happy, women must have artistic, or at 
least dainty and cosy, environments; and women 
must learn to preserve their souls in quiet when 
men spill their tobacco and ashes over the carpets 
and tables. Neither should try to reform the other, 
so to speak, but learn to accept things as they are, 
It is not harder for the wife to study her husband's 
tastes and fancies, to attire herself to please his eye, 
to arrange the home with neatness and taste, than 
for the maiden to do the same for her lover. Nor 
is it harder for the husband to consider the wife's 
feelings, and gratify her reasonable wishes, than for 
the lover to humor every whim and provide for 
every fancy of his lady-love. And let him show his 
appreciation of her efforts, and be not quick to 
blame and slow to please, or even simply indiffer- 
ent. The amiable temper, the graceful manner, the 
careful toilet, and maidenly delicacy which charmed 
the lover will not be less lovely in the wife ; and the 
gentle, manly bearing, the tender courtesy, and the 
respectful attention of the lover are not less sweet 
from the husband, Married happiness often de- 
pends upon what may at first sight seem trifles, but 
which are important items in life's complete sum. 





AT Home.— The highest style of being “at 
home" grows out of the special state of the affec- 
tions rather than of the intellect. Who has not met 
with individuals whose faces would be a passport 
to any society, and whose manners, the unstudied 
and spontaneous expressions of their inner selves, 
make them visibly welcome wherever they go, and 
attract unbounded confidence towards them in 
whatever they undertake? They are frank, because 
they have nothing to conceal ; affable, because their 
natures overflow with benevolence; unflurried, 
because they dread nothing; always at home, 
because they carry within themselves that which 
can trust itself anywhere and everywhere—purity 
of soul with fullness of health. Such are our best 
guarantees for feeling at home in all society to 
which duty takes us, and in every occupation upon 
which it obliges us to enter. They who live least 
for themselves are also the least embarrassed by 
uncertainties. 


Mr, R. G. WHITE thus discourses on the misuse 
of remember and recollect : — Rememéer and recol- 
fect are used interchangeably, as if they were 
synonyms, and the preference seems to be most 
generally given to the latter. But they are not 


synonymous, and the distinction between them is an 
important one, which ought to be preserved. That 
which lies in our memory at hand, ready for use at 
any moment, we remember, but we also really do 
remember much that does not lie at hand, that we 
cannot find in our mind's store-house on the instant ; 
and this we try to recollect, that is to re-collect. 





Therefore, the expression I don’t remember, but I 
will try to recollect, is not only correct, but it sets 
forth a condition of the mind expressible in no 
other way, and to speak of which we have frequent 
necessity. The ability to do so will be impaired, if 
not altogether lost, when the distinction between 
the two words is done away with. 


SOLITUDE.—Oh solitude, how sweet are thy 
charms! To leave the busy world and retire to thy 
calm shades is surely the most ecstatic pleasure the 
contemplative mind can enjoy. Then, undisturbed 
by those who are fond of splendor, and who pre- 
fer pomp and ease to solid pleasure, it may enjoy 
that peace which is rarely to be found in the courts 
of the great. Solitude affords us time for reflection, 
and the objects around us incite us to contemplate 
and adore. In solitude the contemplative mind 
enjoys a variety of pleasing sensations, which im- 
prove it, and render it alive to all the various beau- 
ties which we find displayed in the great book of 
nature. Blest solitude! may we never forget the 
advantages which may be derived from devoting a 
‘part of our time to thee, but continue sensible of 
thy great value. 

A HAVEN OF REST.—The sunny-tempered man 
makes home an earthly paradise. What a blessing 
is a merry, cheerful wife—one whose spirit is not 
affected by rainy weather or little disappointments ! 
Such a woman in the darkest hours brightens the 
house like a little piece of sunshiny weather. The 
magnetism of her smiles, the electrical brightness of 
her looks and movements, affect every one. The 
children go to school with a sense of something 
great to be achieved; her husband goes into the 
world in a conqueror’s spirit. No matter how peo- 
ple annoy and worry him all day, far off her pres- 
ence shines, and he whispers to himself, ‘*‘ At home 
I shall find rest." So day by day she literally re- 
news his strength and energy; and if you know a 
man with a beaming face, a kind heart, and a 
prosperous business, in nine cases out of ten you 
will find he has a wife of this kind. 


OUT-DOOR EXERCISE.—Exercise oils the joints 
of the body and prevents them from growing stiff. 
It needs no money, very little time, little or no 
present strength. One thing only it does need, and 
that is perseverance. One-third of the time often 
given to the piano will more than suffice. One less 
study a day of those which are to-day over-taxing so 
many school-girls, and instead judicious, vigorous, 
out-door exercise aimed directly at the weak 
muscles, and taken as regularly as one’s breakfast, 
and is there any doubt which will pay the better, 
and make the girl the happier, the better fitted for 
all her duties, and the more attractive as well? It 
is as necessary to develop vigorous, healthy bodies 
as it is to cultivate the mind; for what is mental 
power without bodily strength ? 


—— 


Castoria is pleasant to take, contains nothing 
narcotic, and always regulates the stomach and 
bowels. No SoureCurd or Wind-Colic; no 
Feverishuess or Diarrhoea; no Congestion or 
Worms, and no Cross Children or worn-out 
Mothers where Castoria is used. 
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PICTURESQUE GOTHIC COTTAGE, 


DRAWN expressly for GopEy’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
§20 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


The above rural design will produce a fine | sash of windows ; inside finish East Lake style. 
effect, if placed in a secluded position among | We are prepared to furnish, by the new process, 
hills. The design can be fully and well built for | all drawings, specifications, and details, if un- 
sixteen hundred dollars. It is built of frame, | altered, for ten dollars, 
weather-boarded, slate roofs, stained glass in top 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent application for the poten of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafier exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
uired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy. as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 
hen goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
yack, When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
per to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 

now, 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to uniess the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur ta remitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of two shades of lilac, 
plain silk and damassé ; it is made with two skirts 
and a jacket. The underskirt is trimmed witha 
kilting, the overdress with a bias band of striped 
silk and satin, ®tocaded ; the jacket is also trimmed 
with the same, and the vest is of it. Chip hat 
trimmed with satin, gauze, and long feather, 

Fig. 2.—House dress of black satin, gendarme 
blue silk, and silk grenadine. The bodice of the 
dress and back of skirt are of the black; the front 
of skirt is of the gendarme blue silk, with trimming 
and drapery of grenadine. The sleeves and vest 
are also of silk and grenadine; the bodice is cut 
open like a circle, and filled in with white. lace; a 
standing collar of silk in the back of neck, coming 
around partly to the sides. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of pink silk, cut princess ; 
the front is trimmed with narrow folds, pointed in 
the centre until some distance on the skirt, where 
lengthwise puffs meet them ; two puffs and a ruffle 
across the front breadths. The back is long draped, 
and trimmed all around with a coquil of lace which 
commences at the low square neck corsage, and 
continues all down the skirt. Short sleeves, long 
gloves. Hair arranged in puffs with small bouquets 
of flowers between them ; the dress is also trimmed 
with flowers, 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of navy blue cheviot, 
trimmed with cashmere colors. There are three 
skirts in front formed of points of the striped goods, 
edged with fringe; the back of overskirt is plain, 
trimmed with a bias band of the same; the jacket 
has a vest of it, and cuffs upon the sleeves. Yellow 
satin braid straw bonnet, faced with navy blue silk, 
and trimmed with navy blue, and satin gauze in 
cashmere colors. 

Fig. 5.—Carriage dress of gray silk, made with 
two skirts, the front gathered and finished at the 
sides with bows of two shades; below the front and 
heading the ruffle upon the underskirt is a satin 


+ it is also trimmed with lace. 





fold, embroidered and scalloped. Jacket of striped 
satin and silk, with vest and cuffs of white damassé ; 
Chip hat of color of 
dress trimmed with striped satin and feather. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for boy of three years, made of 
écru camel's hair; it is cut gored, and is trimmed 
with two ruffles. Straw hat color of dress, trimmed 
with feather. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Cap for evening wear made of pale blue 
silk, trimmed with white lace and different colored 
flowers. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of gray beige; the skirt is 
trimmed with three ruffles, kilt plaited, and a short 
overdress draped at the sides and back, Jacket 
bodice with coat tails, double-breasted, and rolling 
sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress costume, skirt and redin- 
gote; the skirt is brown damassé in a checked 
pattern ; it is trimmed with a narrow plaiting of the 
same, The redingote is of satin of a lighter shade, 
double-breasted and faced and lined throughout 
with old gold satin; the cuffs, collar, and pockets 
are of the same material as the skirt. The back of 
the redingote is slashed open mid-way to the waist, 
and ornamented with two rows of buttons. Hat 
of old gold straw trimmed with feathers of two 
shades and satin. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of black chip, trimmed with 
white and black lace, flowers, and black ribbon, 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of white chip run with cashmere 
colors; the lace is in the same style, feather of the 
colors to match lace, and ribbon of old gold color. 

Fig, 6.—Bonnet of Tuscan straw, trimmed with 
ribbon. in cashmere’ colors, and three old gold col- 
ored feathers. 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet of gray chip trimmed with gray 
satin, feathers, and» bunch of scarlet pomegranates. 

Fig. 8.—Fashionable mode of trimming a dress 
sleeve with lace, jet, and passementerie ornament. 

Fig. 9.—Cap for evening wear, made of white 
lace embroidered with pearl and jet beads, and trim- 
med with flowers. . 

Figs. to and 11.—Front and back view of lady's 
walking dress with wrap ; it is made of India pongee, 
has two skirts, the upper one trimmed with em- 
broidery in colors; the back is cut like a polonaise, 
the frontis plaited. The wrap is lixe a scarf mantle, 
is knotted in front, then taken and knotted in the 
back where the ends fall as drapery. The hat is of 
écru and brown chip, with bird and breast trimming 
it. The bonnet if of écru chip, trimmed with cash- 
mere colors, silk, and gay flowers. 

Fig. 12.—Bodice for evening dress made of white 
silk brocaded with gay colors; it is cut in a cuirass 
basqué with sharp point in front and back; the 
front is trimmed with pieces of puffed satin forming 
lapels, filled in between with rows of quilled lace. 

Fig. 13.—Bonnet of lavender color straw, trim- 
med with ribbon, flowers, and three feathers. 

Fig. 14.—House dress for lady made of écru 
albatross; the skirt is kilted, with scarfs fastened. 
across the front with shirred pieces of satin and 
loops of ribbon and ornaments; the back has an 
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overskirt draped ; the bodice is a basque with shir- | 


red piece of satin trimming it, with collar of satin 
embroidered in colors; the sleeves are trimmed to 
correspond, 

Fig. 15.—Dress for child of six years, made of 
pale blue bunting, with two skirts; the lower one 
trimmed with two shirred puffs, the upper one piped 
with satin, Jacket bodice with vest, piped with 
satin, collar and cuffs of satin, 

Fig. 16,—Dress for girl of twelve years, made of 
gray cotton satin in the princess form; the edge of 
skirt is trimmed with a plaited ruffle, folds heading 
it across the front; the pockets, collar, cuffs, and 
back, are ornamented with embroidered bands in 
colors. 

Fig. 17.—Hat for boy of three years, of yellow 
satin braid, trimmed with band and ends of navy 
blue velvet, and ribbon bow. 

Fig. 18.—Bonnet of white French muslin, shirred 
and trimmed with a long scarf of Breton lace, 
which also forms the crown; gilt dagger stuck 
through the knot. 

Fig. 19.—Suit for doy of five years, made of navy 
blue flannel, and trimmed with rows of silk braid. 

Fig. 20.—Dress for girl of seven years, made of 
lilac cheviot; it is cut princess half way down the 
skirt, where a kilting joins it, edged with a band in 
cashmere colors. A plaited piece forms a drapery 
across the front, fastened at each side, 

Fig. 21.—Dress for child of four years ; it is made 
of plain and brocaded wool goods, old gold and 
brown; the skirt is kilted alternately of the two 
goods; the front of jacket kilted of the plain, and 
the sleeves plain; over this plain bodice is one of 
the brocaded goods cut square neck and square 
across the front. 

Fig. 22.—Gentleman’'s scarf of old gold and navy 
blue satin, 

Fig. 23.—Jet dagger for the hair or bonnet. 

Figs. 24 and 25.—Front and back view of house 
dress of heliotrope-color grenadine; the underskirt 
is trimmed with six narrow ruffles; the overdress 
with fringe, and a trimming made of satin. Basque 
bodice trimmed with satin and ribbon bows. The 
two figures show different modes of trimming the 
underskirt. 

Figs. 26 and 27.—Dress of black satin and velvet, 
and satin grenadine. The front of the skirt is 
bordered with plaitings, and is crossed with two 
satin scarfs edged with fringe; and on one scarf 
there is a band of the velvet grenadine. The 
basque bodice has a bouillonné plastron, with 
revers continued to the back as a square collar. 
Flat bows of satin ribbon at the waist. The bodice 
opens over a deep fringe attached to the upper part 
of the skirt. Three rows of French lace edge the 
back of the basque. 

Fig. 28.—Dress for boy of three years, made of 
buff linen; the skirt is kilted, with a jacket waist 
with vest front trimmed with braid. 

Fig. 29.—Sailor suit for boy of five years, made 
of white flannel ; full white muslin shirt. 

Fig. 30.—Dress for girl of three years, made of 
white pique; the underskirt is box-plaited and 
trimmed with insertion; the basque is very deep, 
forming an overskirt. trimmed with three rows of 





insertion lengthwise upon the front and back, around 
the square neck, sleeves, and pockets. 

Fig. 31.—Dress for girl of three years, made of 
navy blue percale; it is gored, trimmed with a 
deep box plaited ruffle trimmed with rows of white 
braid; the waist, front of skirt, sleeves, and pockets, 
are trimmed with the braid and buttons. 

Fig. 32.—Walking suit for girl of seven years; the 
dress is made of Louisine of pale gray, trimmed 
with navy blue; the paletot is of the same with 
gores, cuffs, and pocket of the blue. Gray chip hat 
trimmed with navy blue satin ribbon and wing. 

Fig. 33.—Muslin drawers, trimmed with two 
puffs and ruffles and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 34.—Corset cover, trimmed with rows of 
insertion of muslin and lace, and trimmed around 
the neck and sleeves with an edging of lace. 

Fig. 35.—Lady's drawers, trimmed with tucks, 
Hamburg insertion, and flouncing edged with lace. 

Fig. 36.—Fichu of India muslin trimmed with 
duchess lace and ribbon loops. 

Figs. 37 and 38.—Front and back view of visiting 
dress, made of striped Louisine ; the skirt has scarfs 
crossed in front and trimmed with fringe. The 
paletot is of damassé trinimed with satin. Bonnet 
of black lace, embroidered with jet, and trimmed 
with aigrette and jet. 

Diagram pattern of summer mantle; this is made 
in silk, damassé, satin, or of the same material as 
the dress, and is both a pretty and convenient wrap. 
Our model is given in the full sige and consists of 
four pieces: half of front, half of back, sleeve, and 
collar. The mantle, to look stylish, should be 
richly trimmed with black or colored jetted passe- 
menterie, lace, or fringe. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 

This season the fashion of wearing a jacket or 
mantle of a material different from the dress is re- 
vived. It is seldom that all the dresses one possesses 
can be worn with one and the same colored mantle, 
but still dark dresses always look well with black, 
and for general wear some neutral tint accords well 
with almost anything. 

As to the way of making up dresses, you may 
hear very contradictory reports; some persons 
affirming that coat and jacket bodices are no longer 
worn; others that they are the only shapes really 
fashionable. As usual, truth lies between these ex- 
tremes. Coat and jacket bodices are still in great 
favor; but the peaked corsage, with or without a 
plastron, is also very much in fashion. 

In fact everything, every shape, is accepted in 
present fashions, provided it is tastefully made and 
becoming. Ladies who possess polonaises they 
wish to modernize according to present fashion can 
easily do so by opening them in front from the 
waist, cutting to the length of a deep basque in 
front, and forming long coat lappets behind. The 
polonaise is thus transformed into a very fashion- 
able coat, which may be worn with any skirt. If 
the polonaise be fastened at the back, it need only 
be lengthened in the waist and fastened up with 
silk or satin bows down the back, for this shape is 
still fashionable, 
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With many of the new summer dresses a small 
cape is worn, not coming down much below the 
shoulders. This is trimmed with braid, embroid- 
ery, or, if the material be a thin one, with a narrow 
fluting all around the edge. Unbleached lace is 
also a favorite trimming; any thread lace answers 
the purpose. 

When the bodice of a dress is peaked in front, it 
is frequently made princess-fashion behind, or else 
with a coat basque. The skirt is trimmed ea éaddier, 
with robings at the sides, the latter generally of 
some different material. A shirred plastron looks 
very well with a dress of this description. 

A very new model for a double skirt is to -have it 
draped in small paniers in front, and hanging down 
in a pleated lappet behind, fastened about midway 
up by a bow of ribbon. A dress we saw of this 
description was of sapphire blue grenadine. The 
underskirt was cut without any train, trimmed with 
nine narrow gathered flounces. The lappet at the 
back did not fall lower than the foot of the skirt, so 
it was altogether a short costume. The pleats were 
fastened together midway up the skirt with a bow 
of satin ribbon, The bodice had a basque rounded 
off at the side, and forming an obtuse point both in 
front and at the back. The sleeves, short to the 
elbow, were finished with flutings and with bows of 
satin. 

Evening dresses are made with the bodice open 
in a square or oval shape in front, and with epau- 
lets on the shoulders, but very little sleeve. Jet 
beads are a very fashionable style of trimming; they 
are scattered in profusion over black tulle or gauze 
dresses. Dinner dresses are open in front, are 
made with sleeves to the elbow, and plenty of white 
lace is used for the trimming of both bodies and 
sleeves. Also fichus of spotted tulle with lace 
trimming. Seed pearls, in thick, close rows, are 
fashionable, worn in coiled necklets and bracelets. 

Very picturesque dresses are made of the gay 
cotton goods now so fashionably worn throughout 
the summer. For instance, the Turkey red calicoes 
are made up in short suits, partly of plain red, and 
partly with figures of yellow, black, and pale blue, 
in palm leaves generally, and sometimes in stripes. 
The solid red calico is used for a kilted round 
skirt, for bordering the striped overskirt. The 
waist of the figured calico is a double breasted 
basque, easily fitted, with but one dart in each front. 
The collar laps quite high, and is covered with 
plain red calico; the pockets and cuffs are square, 
and the border is wider in the front and sloped nar- 
rower toward the sides, giving the effect of a cut- 
away coat and vest. Two rows of pearl-enameled 
buttons are on the front. A parasol covered with 
the same goods accompanies each of these cos- 
tumes., 

Scotch ginghams are especially popular in the 
clear blue shades that wash so well, and will be 
much used in combinations of striped blue and 
white with plain ligbt blue. Thus the plain short 
skirt merely faced is of the striped, while the over- 
skirt with retroussé shirred front and bouffant back 
is of the plain blue. The pretty basque is then 
made of the striped goods, single lareasted, with 
but one dart each side, and quite short below the 





waist line ; it is then finished out to a stylish length 
by a pleated ruffle six inches wide, made parallel 
with the selvedge, so that the stripes will run 
around the figure. This ruffle should be kilt 
pleated in front and on the side; but in the back, 
just below the middle forms, it should be laid in | 
three double box pleats. This arrangment of the 
ruffle is simple, but adds greatly to the effect. The 
neck and wrists have also pleated frills, with the 
stripes cut along the selvedge. 

Polka dotted stuffs are very popular; these are 
shown in all plain solid colors, with a view to re- 
placing plain solid goods. Thespotis in a different 
shade, or else a contrasing color with that of the 
ground work, and is the size of a pea; hence the 
French name of fois stuff, by which it is known. 
There are also ball figures that suggest the globe- 
like shape because they are shaded in the centre, or 
are brocaded in more than one color. But the 
polka dotted patterns appear especially in three 
kinds of summer goods: bunting, camel's hair, and 
grenadines, The bunting is shown in cream, drab, 
or grey grounds, with olive, heliotrope, peacock 
blue, garnet, or black. 

Grenadines with velvet ball spots or else bro- 
caded satin balls, are very stylish. There are also 
satins de Lyon, with ball spots brocaded ; these are 
shown in black, and with light tan, blue, or cream 
grounds, with the spot brocaded in several colors. 
The most elegant grenadines are those embossed 
with velvet in arabesque, vermicelli, and palm leat 
patterns of the color of the ground ; these are espe- 
cially handsome in black, or in cream, or heliotrope 
shades. : 

A very beautiful dress for afternoon wear, is of 
white serge worked in crewels and silk in a design 
of marigolds. The embroidery isthe only trimming, 
the dress being princess-shaped, the fullness drawn 
in by a series of runners behind, and cut in square 
tabs at the bottom, which are bound with yellow, 
and a full frill beneath. The embroidery (which is 
an irregular design) goes round the throat, a spray 
falling down the back, and down either side of the 
gold buttons which fasten it down the front, widen- 
ing as it reaches the bottom. The pockets and 
cuffs are also embroidered. 

A beautiful dress, lately made for a bridal trous- 
seau, was of white satin, richly embroidered in gold 
upon the tablier, with a train of Renaissance satin, 
which has a brocade of gold thread. The low 
bodice was a pointed one, and the berthe formed of 
gold lace put on full; the short puffed sleeves hav- 
ing a frill of the same. 

Another dress was of mauve velvet grenadine and 
cream satin, had an entire skirt of the latter; the 
long train bordered with a narrow pleating of mauve 
satin, above which were two small kiltings of cream, 
and above that again, a coquillé of lace, in the 
shells of which, were here and there, large violet 
velvet pansies. The tablier was covered with puffed 
tulle, and crossed diagonally with three rows of 
lace and pansies, about a foot apart. The bodice, 
of the grenadine, was cut high at the back and in a 
very low square in front, inside which were folds of 
Indian muslin. It was cut with long deep basques 
before and behind, and at the sides along breadth 
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in one with the bodice formed a very long point, 
that, reaching nearly to the bottom of the dress, 
divided the train from the tablier. All round this, 
and round the square, and upon the elbow sleeves, 
was an embroidery in violet, silk, and gold thread ; 
and a large bouquet of pansies was fastened on the 
left side of the opening. 

The small, close bonnets appear to be the most 
popular ; they are almost cottage onesin shape, and 
are worn so as to entirely cover the back of the head ; 
the front part being often covered with flowers, 
amongst which primroses, violets, pansies and snow- 
drops, mixed with moss and fern, are very popular. 
Almost all the shades of lilac are very popular, and 
when mixed with cream, are becoming to almost any 
complexion. A very beautiful bonnet, is of Tuscan 
straw, lincd with heliotrope velvet, and trimmed on 
the left side with a bunch of pansies, in which much 
yellow appears ; while the, right side has two long 
closely curled ostrich feathers, one of which is helio- 
trope color and the other pale yellow. For such 
bonnets, there are rows of yellow pearls to edge the 
brim, and Languedoc lace that is colored quite yel- 
low for the strings. Two rows of the lace are used 
with inch-wide insertion between. A French chip 
bonnet, lined with garnet velvet, has white lilacs 
and white ostrich plumes around the crown for 
trimming, while the strings are of poppy red satin. 
For watering places, large round hats are going to 
be worn in the Gainsborough shapes, with the soft 
wide brim turned up on the left side, Gay velvet 
facings for the brim, with long plumes round the 
crown, remain the favorite trimming for white chip 
Gainsboroughs. Others of Leghorn are trimmed 
with the new square meshed net of gilt threads ; 
while black chip hats have similar square meshed 
net of mixed black and gilt. Clusters of strawber- 
ries or cherries are again used for such hats, and the 
long spike-shaped ornaments of gilt are chosen for 
them. Next these come turban round hats, trim- 
med with soft Lurah silk and velvet; these are 
shaped precisely like turban bonnets, but are with- 
out strings. 

Parasols are of medium size, with ribs eighteen 
inches in length. They are twelve in number; are 
painted red and are placed outside the lining, where 
they are displayed conspicuously, Levantine (which 
is soft twilled silk) lustrous satin, brocaded silk, satin 
foulard, éeru pongee, are the fabrics most used for 
the outside of parasols. Changeable silks are much 
used for linings, especially in mixtures of yellow and 
red; a border is frequently used upon these linings, 
red silk linings are probably more used than any 
other color, and the border may be a striped band 
or else in cashmere colors and designs. Spanish 
lace, both black and white, cashmere lace of many 
colors, and fringes, are the trimmings; chenille 
fringe and the curled tape fringes, are most effec- 
tive. Natural sticks of light wood are used for 
handles. Weichsel sticks are also much used, 
The knobs or crooks at the end are of Longwy 
faience, or of cloisonné enamel, with bands to 
match, or else of Dresden china, Lady-bugs, flies, 
bees of most natural colors, are stuck about on the 
oaken handles, and sometimes a cloisonné band is 
around it. Dressy white parasols of brocaded silk 





are edged with the white Spanish lace, have red 
ribs over a white lining, and the stick is of pimento. 
Black parasols are very handsome when edged with 
cashmere lace, showing red, yeilow, and olive 
threads, and lined with scarlet, or else with sunset 
yellow. Embroidery in the long India stitches and 
gay colors, enriches black and écru colors. Hand 
painted parasols have a large cluster of foliage or of 
flowers covering one gore, with a slender vine 
shooting out from it and partly bordering the other 
gores, The handkerchief parasols are again worn ; 
also those of plain Scotch gingham, either bright red 
or peacock blue, witha cashmere border on the edge. 

There is really nothing very new in the way of 
children’s fashions. All the dresses are either prif- 
cess in shape, with a plaited skirt, and scarf tied 
round the knees, or they are made in long, straight 
plaited sacks, half tight to the figure, and the bottom 
trimmed with ruffles and the scarf around the knees. 
One new style is the princess dresses to be worn 
over other dresses for walking; these can be made 
in white or colors, and can be made of as hand- 
some. material as fancy may dictate. We will de- 
scribe one made of pale blue camel’s-hair : the skirt 
was cut in square tabs at the bottom, and the open 
part filled in with plaitings of pale pink satin, and 
over the knees a pale pink satin scarf, satin collar, 
pockets, and cuffs, There is an economy in this 
style of overdress which induces us to particularly 
notice it. Being made larger and longer in every 
respect to allow it to be worn over another dress, 
next year it will be exactly of a suitable size 
to be worn by itself as a house dress, whereas 
jackets generally become useless after a year's wear, 
which is inconvenient, unless there are younger 
children to continue the wear of whatever may be- 
come too small for the older ones. Consequently 
this princess overdress is recommendable. The sash 
round the knees forms part of the dress itself, and is 
a fixture. The dress is buttoned at the back. 
There are overdresses which are buttoned in front, 
but then they have not the knee scarf, and are but- 
toned all the way down from the neck to the bot- 
tom of the hem. This dress is trimmed with 
draperies and bows instead of the scarf, and these 
draperies may take the form, of puffs, or paniers, or 
looped up skirts, etc., according to the material 
used. Young girls from twelve to fourteen years 
of age wear plaited skirts, vests, and redingotes 
fastened over the vest with three large buttons at 
the waist, thus showing the under waist, both top 
and bottom. Hats are of straw and chip, trimmed 
with the same material as the dress, or the same 
color, with a flower, clasp, or feather, at the side. 
The “ toque” and “ Rembrandt" are more worn 
than any other shapes. Young children, however, 
are wearing little closed bonnets instead of hats. 

For infants the more simple the dress the better ; 
much more notice is taken of handsome needlework 
now than trimming. For some years sewing- 
machine work has been used, which, in our eyes, 
was always a mistake, for certainly nothing should 
be more delicate and exquisitely made than infants’ 
clothes, 

High neckedresses and slips are both worn, with 
yokes and long sleeves; this dispenses with a sacque 
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or shawl worn in the house; but if a baby's neck is 
very pretty, many mothers cannot resist seeing them 
in a low-neck dress. Nansook muslin is used for 
dresses, and fine tucks, puffs, and ruffles, take in 
many instances the place of insertions, laces, and 
embroidered ruffles, : 

This same shape dress is used for the first short 
dresses ; in fact, many persons only cut the skirt off 
to the reqttired length, thus making two skirts of 
what is, for a long dress, only one, the yoke and 
sleeves almost always answering, as they do not fit 
as tightly as the waists formerly used did. 

Baby's afghans are miracles of beauty ; they are 
made of white cloth, bound around with a broad 
satin ribbon, fastened on by fancy stitches in colored 
silks. In the centre is an exquisite bunch of flowers 
embroidered, or it may be a bunch in each of the 
four corners, with an initial in the centre. In 
former years zephyr afghans were always made of 
double zephyr; now the fine wools are used alto- 
gether, and are usually made double, frequently a 
thin sheet of wadding being put between. These 
have broad stripes of ribbon laid over them, beauti- 
fully embroidered. 

The caps most popular are the French caps of fine 
muslin, trimmed with a bow of colored ribbon. 
These can be done up very easily, and do not re- 
quire the care of an experienced laundress, often a 
great matter to consider in large families. Thev 
always look pretty and can be easily varied by 
simply removing the ribbon and substituting one of 
a different color. Many persons have them all 
white, and do not even have the ribbon colored. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHION- 
ABLE WORLD. 

It is a mistaken idea that it is utterly out of the 
question to give a satisfactory entertainment unless 
the hostess is prepared to spend a fabulous sum of 
money. We constantly hear of entertainments 
where the floral decorations alone for one night 
cost almost a small fortune. But the question is, 
how to set to work. The true art of successfully 
entertaining your friends rests with the hostess, and 
not with the amount of bills to pay after the enter- 
tainment is over. A small house may be as noted 
for its pleasant reuaions as the largest of our palatial 
residences. Supposing, then, it is proposed to give 
a small evening entertainment, you should first be 
sure that the most intimate of your friends will be 
with you, ready to do their part in making the 
evening pass pleasantly. Make a point of inviting 
first those who are always glad to meet; decide on 
the number you wish to see, and then remember 
you may always invite double the list you expect. 
To begin with, the necessary decorations and 
lighting shall come first. As a general rule, the 
number of gas jets in a room is usually all that is 
required to light it. Country friends, if asked, will 
always send ivy and evergreens, even when they 
cannot supply any choice flowers, and nothing can 
exceed the effect produced by masses of ivy, either 
used in twining round banisters or following the 
line of cornice round the room. Large banks of 
evérgreens may be judiciously placed in corners of 
the rooms or passages; we are sure that a few 





dollars judiciously spent may, with taste, effect a 
charming result. Of the music, much depends on 
the size and shape of the rooms. A piano with 
harp and cornet leave nothing to be desired in the 
hands of skilful performers. But then, last, though 
not least, we think of supper. Do not let it bea 
bugbear, and do not be afraid of striking out some 
new and simple idea in this department. Let a 
well-set table be decorated with growing plants or 
flowers, arranged with taste in many of the flower 
glasses we all possess. At this season, the most 
perfect arrangement may be made with roses or 
simple garden or field flowers. A tumbler in asoup 
plate will enable you to make pyramids of these 
lovely blossoms, which, set on a bed of moss, will 
eclipse many exotic decorations. If the supper is 
not pretentious, every one will be pleased ; whatever 
there is, let it be the bestof its kind. Perhaps no 
more trying time is passed than when, ready dressed, 
and everything looking as we desire, the first arri- 
val is waited for. Here, then, our real friends do 
not fail ; and with just a few early comers, the music 
may commence, and very shortly the rooms are 
full, and all should go merrily. A cheery greeting 
from the hostess, with no eager fussiness as to who 
the next comer may be, or planning too much for 
the amusement of her guests, is the best security 
for their amusing themselves. Never attempt to 
drag out some unfortunately shy individual who has 
a strong inclination to cling to the sides of the wall, 
nor too good-naturedly try and find partners for 
some one who may at first be standing out, it 
will all come right. If a girl be pleasant and can 
dance, she will soon make her way; and, as a rule, 
gentlemen object to their partners being chosen for 
them. If there is dancing, keep the dancers going 
with spirit; have no awkward pauses—it makes peo- 
ple think about going away, which they will not do 
if these hints are followed. Have we left untouched 
the great question of dress? Surely it is needless ; 
for the simpler and fresher the toilet can be made, 
the better, is the only hint we give. Dowe not 
justly prove our words, that unlimited expenditure 
is not the absolute necessity for pleasant parties ? 
We venture to say au contrairie. If it be whispered 
that a certain leader of fashion is about giving an 
elegant entertainment, upon which florists, cooks, 
and decorators are expending all their energies, 
what a turmoil is excited! How every one burns 
with desire to bé present! On all sides petitions 
to be included in the list pour in; the hostess can- 
not refuse some, dare not refuse others; and this 
goes onaintil the list is swelled to such gigantic pro- 
portions that even the largest rooms cannot hold 
them; and on the eventful evening many a weary 
quart @heure is spent in the string of carriages set- 
ting down, and more weary still the struggle on the 
stairs to reach the fairy-like scene; a futile attempt 
to find an empty place within the gorgeous banquet- 
ing hall, until patience is nearly exhausted, and a 
weary homeward drive with the remnants of an ex- 
quisite toilet new for the occasion, as a sad reminder 
of an evening crowd, Believe us, far more may be 
done in the small way suggested, and the hostess, 
whose little parties are an established rule, wi al- 
ways be popular, and always successful. FASHION, 








